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SPORTSMAN AND FARMER. 


THAT is a suggestive letter from Mr. George Kennedy. 
He would have the sportsman an apostle of sweetness 
and light in regions df darkness, to which he penetrates 
on his hunting and fishing forays or canoe cruising ex- 
peditions. This is something much broader,in scope than 
the “previous question” of the shooting privileges of the 
sportsman on the land of the farmer, and yet it is a not 
an unnatural outgrowth from that discussion. We have 
more than once pointed out that the pursuits of rod and 
gun are enlightening, broadening and liberalizing in their 
influences upon those who engage in them, because they 
take a man out from the every day humdrum rut of his 
conventional surroundings and show him the larger world 
as it is. Many specific instances as well are known to 
all of us where the relations between the visiting sports- 
man and his host have been such as to bring to the 
entertainer certain of the amenities of life to which other- 
wise he would have remained a stranger. Doubtless these 
instances which have come under the personal notice of 
each of us might be multiplied by ten thousand, so that 
the actual effect of the ageney of sport as an amelioration 
of the condition of life would be incalculable. 

Mr, Kennedy’s plea is really for something much more 
than the benefit which any number of sportsmen could 
bring to the people among whom they find themselves 
as guests when hunting or fishing. It is a plea for the 
taking up of recreation by the farmer himself. 

It is a gospel which should be preached. Why, for 
instance, should the farm work go on on the Fourth 
July as on other days? Would not the farmer and 
farmer’s boy and the farmer's wife 
daughter get as much good , 
found in a day off by persons 
Why should not the farmer give as much attenti 
recreation—not necessarily physical recreation of the char- 
acter which comes as a relief to others—as is devoted to 
sport by professional men and tradesmen and mechanics? 

The fact is that the farmer is constituted on the same 
plan as other men, and it is just as true of him as of all 
the rest of the world that all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy. There are hosts of fishing and shooting 
farmers, but farmers as a class do not shoot nor fish, nor 
play golf; nor take to the other modes of play which 
might interest, amuse and lighten their life. 











TO SAVE MASSACHUSETTS GROUSE. 


THe king of New England game birds is the ruffed 
grouse. No other can begin to compare with him in 
game qualities. No other has lured so many sportsmen 
afield, no other has excited in the heart of the man with 
the gun such ambition, hope and striving, such exulta- 
tion and triumph, such baffling, chagrin and despair: No 
other has caused such arduous exertion on the part of its 
followers, wearied with such fatigue, crowned the pur- 
suit with more satisfying results: The partridge is of all 
New England game the gamest; its pursuit is the most 
taxing, and the rewards of that pursuit the most gen- 
erous and abiding. More hunters hunt ruffed grouse 
than any other game bird. More grouse hunts are re- 
hearsed around the fire at night and listened to with 
attentive hearing than any other game. In a word, the 
grouse is the New England bird. 

And in the opinion of men who are qualified to form 
an intelligent estimate of the present supply, no game of 


where there were twenty ten years ago. Mr. Jas. H. 
Bennett, who is president of the Boston game dealers’ 
association, stood up in the sportsman’s conference in 
that city the other day and testified that as a: dealer in 
game he knew that the grottse supply was diminishing, 
and had now decreased to such a point that very serious 
and determined measures must be adopted to save it 
from extinction. Mr. Kinney, the sportsman, and Mr. 
Bennett, the game dealer, both recognize as the agency 
which menaces the grouse, the killing for market, and 
both of them urge the adoption of the Forest ANp 
StrEAM Platform Plank—“The sale of game should be 
forbidden at all seasons,” in so far as it relates to this 
particular species. When the situation is such that repre- 
sentatives of the sportsmen and of the game dealers unite 
in urging such a step, we miay be assured that the con- 
ditions are in all respects a8 grave as we have painted 
them. 

Accordingly, the sportsmen of Massachusetts, as repre- 
sented by the Central Committee, an outgrowth of the 
Massachusetts Association, and the game dealers, as 
represented by Mr. Bennett, have caused to be intro- 
duced into the Legislature a bill designed to provide an 
absolute all the year round close season for the sale of 
ruffed grouse. Its text is as follows: 


of HOUSE NO. 9. 

Bill accompanying the petition of James. H. Bennett. Fisheries 
and Game. Commonwealth.of Massachusetts. In the year 1900. 
An Act to provide for the better protection and to regulate the sale 

< game birds: 

Be it enacted by the Senate ahd House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: “+ 

Section 1. Whoever takes or Kills, or has in his possession, a 
woodcock, or a ruffed grouse, cOmmonly called a partridge, or a 
quail between the 1st day of December and the 1st day of October 
shall be punished by a fine of twenty dollars for every bird so 
taken or killed, or had in jon, whenever or whérever the 
said birds may have been taken or killed; and whoever buys, sells, 
offers for sale or has in possession for the purpose of sale, a wood- 
cock, 6r a ruffed grouse, comfiionly called a partridge, at any 
time, whenever or Sraes the baid birds may have been taken 
or killed, shall be punished by a fine of twenty dollars for every 
bird so bought, sold, offered for Bale or had in possession for the 
purpose of sale, 

Section 2. alias takes or kills a pinnated grouse at any time, 
or a wood or summer duck, bilck duck or teal, or any of the 
so-called — ‘except the scoters, commonly called coots, 
og 15th day of April aid the ist day of September, or 
called coots, between the 20th day 
mber; and whoever buys, sells 


protected thereby during the time. within which the taking or kill- 
ing thereof is prohibited, whenevet or wherever the said birds may 
have been taken or killed, shall be punished by a fine of twenty 
dollars for every bird so taken or killed, or had in possession; 
provided, however, that any per8on,- firm or corporation dealing 
in game or engaged in the cold storage business may buy, sell, or 
have in possession, and any person may buy from such person, 
firm or corporation, and have fh possession, if so bought, quail 
from the 1st day of October to the first day of May; and any such 
person, firm or corporation may have in possession on cold 
storage, quail and may buy, sell and have in possession pinnated 
grouse, wild pigeons, and any of the so-called shore, marsh or 
beach birds, or any of the so-called duck species, at any season, 
if said quail, grouse or other birds have not been taken or killed 
in this Conimonwealth contrary to the provisions of this act. 

Section 3. Section 1 of Chapter 205 of the acts of the year 1894, 
and Chapter 195 of the acts of the year 1898, are hereby repealed, 
but such repeal shall not affect any forfeiture incurred, suit or 
proceeding pending or action accrued under said section and 
chapter. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


This is by all means the most important piece of legis- 
lation that has been proposed at Boston in recent years. 
To its advocacy the good faith of the sportsmen and of 
the game dealers is pledged, and under these circum- 
stances there should be no question of the enactment of 
the measure by the Legislature. In taking this step, 
Massachusetts will be following the example of her neigh- 
bors, for Vermont and New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut all have statutes forbidding the taking of ruffed 
grouse for export; that is to say, for shipment to the 
markets of Boston and New York. 

Every sportsman of Massachusetts owes it to him- 
self and his fellows to exert all his influence to secure the 


of the ruffed grouse if the bird shall be given a fair 

Let to preserving our native game. 
been assured, enterprise may. be 
directed to the introduction of new species. 
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SNAP SHOTS. 

The North American Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, which was organized in Montreal the other day, 
contains the promise of decided benefit to the game in- 
terests of Canada and the States contiguous. While 
possibly the title is an expansive one, there can be no 
question that the work done by the Association will have 
an influence extending over the entire continent. The 
promoters of the new movement are men who have. pub- 
lic confidence, because it is manifest that they have under- 
taken the work out of a real interest in it and from worthy 
motives, and are not seeking in it an advertisement of 
themselves or their business enterprises. We invite a 
careful reading of the report of the proceedings of the 
second day, as given in another page.. The Association 
deserves, and we are confident will receive, the hearty 
support of individuals and sportsmen’s clubs who are 
within the range of its influence. The topics discussed at 
its first meeting were among the most imiportant of those 
which have to do with the interests of our game and fish. 
The views expressed are entitled to consideration because 
coming from men of experience and mature thought. 





Mr. Charles A. Shriner has entirely severed his con- 
nection with the Fish and Game Protector service of 
New Jersey. His resignation was sent to the Commis- 
sioners last Saturday. It was brought about by the con- 
tinued opposition and animosity of Governor Voorhees. 
The Governor told the Commissioners that to retain Mr. 
Shriner in any capacity whatever he regarded as an in- 
sult to him; and on this ground he demanded that the 
protector should go. By Mr. Shriner’s resignation New 
Jersey loses the services of the man who has done more 
for game and fish protection than any other one person 
since game and fish protection was thought of. If 
any one of the remaining protectors shall manifest undue 
zeal in the discharge of his official duty, he too may look 
for the emnity of the Governor. 





A correspondent inquires as tc the effect upon our 
domestic game supply of the sale of foreign game. The 
effect of the’ sale of game actually imported would, of 
course, not affect the domestic supply in any way what- 
ever, unless it might be possibly if the imported stock 
were so plentiful and so cheap as to lessen the demand 
for native species. That is something which would not be 
likely to happen. The actual conditions’ are these, that 
while there is in the market some actually imported for- 
eign game, by far the greater proportion of the game 
labeled as foreign is American, and is sold illicitly un- 
der a foreign name. Brazil birds are American quail; 
French pheasants are American ruffed grouse. 





A Brooklyn duck shooter, who was shooting off West- 
hampton, one day last week, upon landing on the beach 
drew his gun from the boat toward him, muzzle. first. He 
slipped, the gun was discharged, and the full charge of 
duck shot entered the left arm at the wrist and tore it 
away to the elbow. Three columns of pertinent comment 
might be written on this incident; but three thousand 
columns would not restore the arm. We do make a para- 
graph of it, because this brief mention, if heeded, may 
save some one else’s arm. The usual casualty with a gun 
is one which is due wholly to-neglect of the common sense 
rules of handling firearms. 





Mr. Frank H. Risteen, whose lamented death, at the 
early age of thirty-seven, occurred at Riverside, Cal., last 
week, had made his name familiar by his letters in our 
columns on Canadian game topics. His-reports of New 
Brunswick hunting countries were the means .of attract- 
ing many Americans to the Province, and by his ever 
ready assistance and willingness to give information he 
had put a multitude of sportsmen under lasting obliga- 
tions to him. Mr. Frederic Irland writes with: loving 
appreciation of his friend, and pays a fitting tribute to his 
life and character. 

James A. Bell, of the Connecticut Fish Commission, 
who died at his home in Lynn, last week, at the age of 
eighty-two, was one of the veterans among the fish com- 
missioners of the country. He was first appointed in 1867, 
and had served continuoysly with the exception of one 
year. Mr. Bell was a public spirited citizen and. prominent 
ip many public affairs. 
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John Fannin, Naturalist. 


WE take pleasure in presenting this week a most ad- 
mirable portrait of Mr. John Fannin the founder and 
curator of the Provincial Museum st Victoria, B. C., 
who is well known to ornithologists and big game hunt- 
ers through his frequent contributions to the literature of 
these subjects. 4 

Mr. Fannin was born in the year 1839 in the backwoods 
of Kempville, Ont., where he passed his boyhood. From 
early life he was fond of the woods and wilds, and cared 
more for the lessons to be learned from the book of na- 
ture than for those taught in the country schools. By the 
time he had attained manhood, he was not only well ac- 
quainted with the ways of the birds and beasts of his na- 
tive country, but was also a good practical woodsman. 

In the year 1862 came the news of the discovery of gold 
in the wonderful Caribou region, which drew to north- 
ern British Columbia so great a number of old miners and 
of young men who were wooing fortune. One of these 
was Fannin, who that year joined a party which proposed 
to make on foot the journey across the great plains and 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast. They left 
Fort Garry—now Winnipeg—which was then the last 
white settlement, and from there the party made its slow 
way over the vast unexplored Northwest. They crossed 
the Rocky Mountains at the Tete Jaune Pass and pro- 
ceeded down the west slope to a point near Fort George, 
on the Fraser River. The long journey had not been 
without its dangers, it difficulties and its hardships, but 
at last, after four months, it was safely completed, and 
the pioneers felt that now the fortunes that they longed 
for were really within their grasp. 

In Fannin’s judgment the season was then too late to 
startin to the mines, and while some members decided 
to go thither at once, he, with five companions, proceeded 
to Fort Kamloops, on the Thompson River, which they 
reached Oct. 11. The following spring he went to the 
mines, and cast in his lot with the gold seekers of Will- 
iams Creek, the richness of which made fortunes for 
maty during the next two years. Mr. Fannin was not 
one of these, but nevertheless for nearly ten years he 
mined and prospected through the Province, coming out 
at the last as poor as he had gone in. 

All these journeyings, however, had given him a great 
knowledge of the Province, and on more than one occa- 
sion he was sent into the interior by the Government on 
exploring expeditions to acquire information on partic- 
ular subjects. More than twenty years ago he settled 
down on Burrard Inlet, where is now the town of Hast- 
ings. At that time Hastings consisted of a hotel and three 
cabins, while Vancouver was not. Here Fannin hunted 
and fished and collected birds and mammals, and in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM he has left many de- 
lightful memorials of the years spent on Burrard Inlet. 
He was a remarkably skillful hunter and a particularly 
good shot, and as this came to be known, little by little, 
he was often asked by sportsmen from a distance to take 
them into the mountains and hunt with them. As a 
hunter he was extremely successful; yet from the point 
of view of the mere hunter not always so, for sometimes 
when looking for game he would become interested in 
some fact in natural history in which a bird, or a frog, or 
a bug, was concerned, and would become so absorbed in 
the doings of the small creatures that he would pay no 
attention to the game which he was supposed to be fol- 
lowing: 


Twelve years ago the Government of British Columbia 
decided to establish a Provincial museum, and for the en- 
terprise secured the services of Mr. Fannin. He started 
at work in a small apartment in the Provincial buildings. 
and the first year made such a showing as necessitated 
an enlargement of the quarters. The third year the col- 
lections were removed to larger premises, and began to 
assume such proportions that in 1897 a large wing of the 
new and magnificent public buildings was fitted up solely 
as a museum, which is now considered one of the finest 
of its size in America. 

Here may be seen the workmanship of Mr. Fannin. 
which is acknowledged to be equal, if not in some re- 
spects superior to others perhaps claiming greater pre- 
tensions. Five years ago the Government, in recogni- 
tion of his services, paid the deserved compliment of send- 
ing him to Europe and the United States, to inform him- 
self as to anything new in his art, as well as to the work- 
ing of modern museums. 

Mr. Fannin has been for twelve years a valued asso- 
ciate member of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
He is now in his sixtieth year, hale and hearty. He is 
devoted to the institution of his own creation, of which 
he may be justly proud. 

Personally, Mr. Fannin is one of the very salt of the 
earth, full of interest and enthusiasm in his chosen line 
of work, an admirable story teller, and possessed of a 
keen sense of humor. No more delightful companion 
than he can be imagined either for the hunting camp, or 
for the museum laboratory, which it is hoped that he may 
long adorn, 


The Sportsgin Gourist.” ' 
The Chase of Rats. — 


TALOLO said rats. . é 

Now, that may seém'in one aspect trite, and in an- 
other it may seem slangy. The slang is easily removed, 
for my gentle companion “of forest and mountain side 
made his remark in Samoan, and in that most courteous 
speech there is no such thing as slang, and even if there 
had been, Talolo, ranking. as the son of a chief, would 
never have so derogated his natural grace as to use it. 
As to its being trite, that Talolo should say anything, 
that is another matter. Many of my memories of that far 
kingdom in the South Sea, which has just become half 
American, are really based on what Talolo said in the 
shattered English, which was the best I could teach him, 
or in his own more liquid speech. He was always keen 
te accompany the “shoot gun” into the bush, even if it 
did involve my company, for he had learned that we 
were inseparable, and must he taken together. Yet had 
it not been for Talolo there are few mysteries of the 
Samoan slopes which I should have encompassed. ‘There- 
fore, it is only fair to’ give orang: credit to the living 
faun in bronze who taught me the haunts of the crayfish 
in the mountain streams, and the pigeon in the topmost 
houghs, and the snake that vocalizes like a hen, and the 


hc ate) 


had iled to ac- 
alolo gry, that 
‘as I able to judge, 


me occult, ney he 
to be something to 
eat in my cook house at the back of the compound. It 
was against all my rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of what the diplomatic officers will insist on calling 
Samoan relations, but when there was the wan aspect of 
an empty stomach on Talolo’s r- face all rules and 
regulations went overboard and Talolo was ordered to 
go to the cook house and seek such consolation as Tanoa 
might-‘administer. That procedure accounted for the 
general smear of content and tinned beef which Talolo 
wore when he rejoined me on the veranda and borrowed 
(and as usual eventually annexed) a box of those matches 
of which only a half strike on the box. This was for the 
purpose of lighting the banana leaf cigarette, which he 
had bullied Tanoa into giving him. Tanoa, as good a 
soul as ever lived, was helpless in such a case, for 
Talolo ranked about one eighth of an inch above him in 
the intricacies of island precedence, and for that reason 
he had to yield to all of Talolo’s demands. 

Having incorporated into himself one whole ‘tin of 
beef and another of mess salmon, plus whatever was 
going in. my cook house in the way of baked bread fruit 
and taro, and not having any clear idea where he was 
likely to acquire another similar light luncheon for an 
hour or so, Talolo was quite willing to squat at my feet 









JOHN FANNIN, 


aitu demons to be afraid of, and the way of the fish in 


the sea, of the bonito that charges the fisherman in the 
ne and the mullet that ripples the quiet lagoon in 
the miracle of the dawn twilight, and all the other birds 
and beasts of Samoan nature, to which Talolo applied 
the epithet “good for eat for you, for me.” That was 
his one fault; he was always thinking of something “good 
for eat. __If the things he ate had only been commen- 
surate with his anticipation of them, my Talolo would 
have been at least 17 feet tall, and then he must have 
been fully tattooed after. the manner of Samoan men, 
and I should havehad to.take a chaperon on my trips with 
him afield. Sports for sport’s sake was beyond Talolo’s 
comprehension, but the: result of sport he could well 
appreciate, particularly when baked with a stone in their 
insides. No matter where you find him, man is certainly 
the eating sex. 


But, to start fair, we must return to Talolo’s remark 
of rats and what led up to it. 

Samoa was ‘sunk in ignoble peace. King Malietoa 
Laupepa had just drawn his monthly wages of $48.60, 
and there could be no vestige of political trouble until 
he had gone broke again. It took him eleven days to 
spend his civil list, and the next revolution was not due 
until the thirteenth of the month, and even then it might 
be postponed if we could be wheedled into lending him 
$5 or $10 to the next pay day, when long experience had 
been sufficient proof that he would forget it. Even the 
rebels, who were not in receipt of any “kupe” or money 
whatsoever, were now quiescent, the last great war feast 
that they had conducted had used up all their pigs and 
taro, and they could make no. new demonstration until they 
had grown more taro im the ground and more pork on 
top, and as to the latter item my still small gun was doing 
daily execution on all the Vaiala shoats that crept 
through ‘the Robinson Crusoe hedge and uprooted my 
cineraria maritima and frangipanni. I never did know 
what cineraria maritima really looked like, the pigs and 
the climate were against it; but I remember name 
from the seed package as one of the Samoan mysteries. 

_ After breakfast Talolo was sitting in an at- 
titude of placid hunger onthe fragment of the wrecked 
mast of the Trenton, which, lay.at the foot of our flagstaff 
as a reminder of how the weather ten years took a 
hand in the Samoan question and gave it a settle- 


‘ 


and continue his education in English, a language which 
at heart he despised because it drew so few distinctions 
between the chief and the common person. 

We had reached the verb, and that is always a perilous 
passage in grammar. I had just taught Talolo to get 
himself straight on the first person, singular, of the verb 
“to be.” But Talolo (oh, he had a great mind in some 
ways), had gone an unguided step in advance with the 
assistance of some sailor on the beach, and he surprised 
me with this conjugation, which I had never taught him: 

“T am.” “You be dam.” “To blazes with him!” 

Really after that variant on Lindley Murray—for that is 
English as spoke on the Apia beach—it was advisable to 
postpone my efforts to educate the savage. 

Talolo, like other boys the world over, was perfectly 
willing to give up his grammar and turn to natural his- 
tory or some other really interesting topic. For about 
the one-thousandth time he suggested how nice it must 
be to live in my island of Niu Ioka, and to be able to go 
cut after having breakfasted on two or three tins of 
things and back in the bush to employ the shoot gun in 
bringing down an elephant or a tiger. He knew there 
were such things on the island I came from, for Tonga 
had seen them there, and as Tonga had been in the 
circus, she knew. Now, when any inquirer pulls the 
Barnum & Bailey show on me, I have to yield as grace- 
fully as may be. 

Thus started, it was only a natural transition to the 
shoot gun, which Talolo knew was hanging on the wall 
of my own room, with a leather bandolier of cartridges. 
Here is where he was disappointed. Every sheli was 
ere what was worse, there was not a drachm 
of 1 in the whole kingdom, and there would be none 
unti, the next mail boat renewed my personal supply. 
The Consuls held unpleasant opinions about powder— 
one can hardly blame them, when it is recalled that they 
were a feeble trio amid turbulent savages—and it was 


these wins s-osamty euopyy black powder, but after the 
nitro, one does not much care to use the smoky stuff. 
At once all of Talolo’s plans fell to the ground. There 
ee aes teekee ne The sky was 
overcast, and under clouds the fish will not bite. 
It was proclaimed as a great disappointment to the lad. 
for he swore that he knew just where we could count on 








findinga wild bull in the bush. That was one of Talolo’s 

_ perennial pro He-was always in the point of bring-: 

ing me within shooting distance of that or some other 

one of the wild cattle, I never.did get a shot at any- 

thing: with hofns in all my days under the dripping 
Ss. 

It was then that Talolo said rats. Now, I had a per- 
sonal grievance against the Samoan rats. At night they 
invaded the house. They scampered over-the floor mats, 
which magnified the ere of their claws. They ran‘ 
hurdle races over me as I slept, and if by any quick 
chance my fingers closed on their soft fur they squeaked. 
Worst of all, they got on the tin rgof and held festive 
dances with complicated and noisy steps. That drove 
the sleep from the most drowsy. Really there was only 
one good thing to say in their favor, and that was that 
they were indefatigable hunters of cockroaches, also a 
nocturnal bird and a very annoying one. 

When Talolo in Samoan, which I wish to repeat is 
not slangy, said rats, he used the word “imoa.” 

“Tsumui?” I questioned in reply. 

“Tole fo’i,” was his response. “Same rat, _ three 
names: imoa and isumu and iole, all the same bird.” 
That one has soon to recognize in the islands every- 
thing that is not a fish or a worm or some such minor 
creation is a bird, even a horse. 

_ “But, Talolo,” I said, “the rats are asleep in the day 
time. The only time we can get them is at night, and 
anyway my shoot gun is dead—no powder.” 

“Much cloud to-day, Tamaita’i,” he promptly replied. 
“Night and day some thing. Day better, for no aitu. 
Rats wake up and walk about in the bush and we catch 
them. Gun no good. Gun big. Rats small. Kill them 
with throwing stick. Good for eat for you, for me.” 

The last item was really unnecessary. I never did get 
to the limit of the fish, flesh and fowl, and “birds” that 
wege not in some way “good for eat for you for me,” . 
principally for him. 

That is how I came to go on the hunt with Talolo 
for “mice and rats and such small deer.” Our only 
weapons were throwing sticks, mere dried wands of the 
lightest kind of wood, each about as thick as my little 
finger and rather more than a yard in length. The 
chief use of these sticks is in a game over which the 
islanders spend many days at a time in the effort to see 
which can throw the greatest distance with one ricochet 
on the worn turf of the throwing green, which may be 
found in every village and where fierce contests are 
waged with the wands, to the accompaniment of bar- 
baric feasts and dances. 

The experience taught me one thing, and that is that 
it is no easy thing for a white woman to throw a 6- 
ounce stick with any hope of stunning or even hitting 
a field rat at the distance of 100 yards, and on the wing, 
as one may say. Total result: I confess ignominious 
failure. I did not myself kill a single rat, except one 
that doesn’t count, for I squashed him by a backward 
step, not having the remotest idea that he was there. 
Talolo was more than disgusted, for he had given me the 
very straightest wand that he had in his collection. 
Therefore, if anybody wants to know how it seems to 
hit a rat with a stick at long range he is going to be 
disappointed, so far as my personal experience goes; 
but I did see how Talolo did it. Between us we brought 
home a fair string of game, including my squashed 
victim, and there can be no doubt that Talolo by him- 
self would have done much better if it had not been for 
my company. A boy can’t kill as many rats as he other- 
wise would if he has to spend a very considerable part of 
his time in hunting for a woman’s throwing stick and 
- never feeling quite certain whether it is in the deep lan- 
tana brush (a prickly pest, that), or up in the summit of 
some high tree. I really could not help it. After the 
stick left my hands I never could tell which way it was 
going. That it would not annoy the rat was certain; its 
ultimate destination was doubtful. 

Talolo was right about the effect of the heavy clouds; 
but then Talolo was always right about his woodcraft ex- 
cept for some of his views about the aitu and snakes that 
cackle like a hen, and even as to those I am not entirely 
sure that he was lying. It was only in other matters 
that he gave full swing to his Samoan mendacity, ques- 
tions as to who was his mother and such like unim- 
portant trifles. The Samoan bush is always gloomy, even 
when the sun is at its torrid brightest above the leaves. 
On this day of lowering clouds, it was as dark as in the 
twilight which Northern nations know. Between the 
trunks of great trees and under the cordage of pendent 
lianas looking like the braces and halyards of some ship 
left to rot in the Sargasso sea, were long vistas through 
the undergrowth, where the long slabs of banana leaves 
arched over head and the near the ground the flat ex- 
panse of taro leaves simulated a green platform, and all 
tied together with the sturdy convolvulus out of which 
the Samoans believe the first women were created and 
then bore the first men and peopled the world—the whole 
world of the five islands. Every such vista was closely 
scanned by Talolo, as we made our dripping way over 
the soggy soil, where it has never ceased to rain since 
the world was young. Some were barren of guidance to 
him. In others he tried to show me the track of the 
scampering rails. Here and there he professed to find 
the course of the blue lizzards, which flashed now and 
then on our sight, sharp-eyed creatures that sprang from 
under foot and gave a glimpse of their foot-long agility, 
dreadful things to have drop on you from overhead, for 
then your neck swells up and you die, and I always be- 
lieved whatever Talolo told me in the bush, since that 
was his own country. At last the lad found a runway 
of the rats. I must confess that I could see little spoor, 
but to his eyes it was clear that he had found one of the 
paths which the woodland rats use. 

We walked along this thin trail until we came upon a 
straightaway stretch of very nearly 200 yards, and there 

we took our stand in silence. Yet, still as we were, the 
jungle seemed filled with sound. There was the distant 
and melancholy cooing of the wood dove, the manutangi; 
the lizards scuttering the-grass gave vent to lit- 
tle squeaks; the ermit crabs fell in mney 
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about our heads in precaution, for those sudden chills 
mean the passage of some aitu on ‘its hunt, and ginger 
may keep them off. - 

Suddenly there was a little beast on the runway ahead 
of us, a lump of blue fur sitting in its tracks erect upon 
its haunches and washing its face with its forepaws. 
That was the first rat. It seemed too pretty to kill, but 
Talolo had no scruples whatever. He signed to me with 
a wave of his hand, and we threw at once. My stick 
landed in an orchid half way tip the trunk of a tamanu— 
that strange tree of the South Sea forests that grows 
boards. But Talolo directed his stick with a more ac- 
quainted aim, and rat the first fell to our bag. At least 
the rat was stunned. and Talolo gleefully running up 
broke the little animal’s neck and brought it to me that 
I might see what dignified sport we were pursuing. 

What I saw was a little animal no bigger than the 
chipmunks of our fences, gracefully shaped, covered 
with a thick fur of light slaty blue which might be pr- 
namental when dressed and made up. Its eyes were 
almost as large and fine as those of our roadside squir- 
rels, and entirely different from the sharp beads which 
we associate with our household rats. In fact, this rat 
is entirely indigenous to the islands, and drives out the 
foreign rats which escape from the ships in the harbor. 

As was this first rat, so were the others that came to 
the runway on which we had taken our stand. Invariably 
I missed, except for the one that I inadvertently stepped 
on, and with very few exceptions Talolo was able to 
land his game at very considerable distances. 

Talolo had assured me that the rats were “good for 
eat for you, for me.” I took a few of the spoil and put 
them in Tanoa’s hands for cooking. They had first to 
be skinned and wrapped in leaves, and then buried in the 
ground over night to season. In the morning Tanoa 
presented them fried for breakfast. Somehow or other I 
did not seem to hanker after fried rat. A junior mem- 
ber of the family swore positively that so long as there 
remained a can of any sort in the kingdom of Samoa, 
and a can-opener was available, he was going to draw the 
line at rats. Another member of the family, with past 
years of acquaintance with savage eating, welcomed the 
fried rats, and said that he was ready to eat the mess 
himself with no assistance. “What's a rat,” he an- 
nounced, “after you’ve had to feed on ‘wums’ and bugs?” 
With this encouragement, I nibbled gingerly at my first 
fried rat. Come to think of it, it is somewhat of a new 
sensation to an unaccustomed palate. But it was so fine 


: and tasty a morsel that I insisted that as between myself 


and the other member of the household who had a liking 
for rat, there should be an equitable distribution of the 
game. LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 


Sam’s Boy.—XIl. 


The Lynx. 


WHEN the Indian arrows were hopelessly lost and their 
place poorly suppiied by clumsy substitutes, tashioned by 
Uncie Lisha, ‘limothy Lovel and Sam, Sammy began to 
desire a deadlier weapon than the bow, and cast longing 
eyes upon his father's guns, Lhe ponderous rifle, popu- 
larly known as the Ore Bed, for its weight of metal, was 
quite beyond his hope of aiming for many a year to come, 
but when he was permitted to handle the longer, but 
lighter, smooth-bore, he was rejoiced to find he could 
raise it for an instant to an off-hand aim, and thereupon 
begged earnestly to be allowed to go hunting with it. 
This was, of course, refused for the present, but with a 
half-promise that he might do so “ome of these days.” 
This was much pondered, and not forgotten by the boy. 

In due course of time it happefied one day that all the 
grown-up inmates of the Lovel homestead were abroad 
except Uncle Lisha, who was left in charge of the house 
and the two children.. For the most part he sat on his 
bench, working at a pair of new shoes, answering as well 
as he could the children’s endless @ueéstions, and doing 
his best to satisfy théir insatiable Wppetite for stories of 
old times. 

Now and then he would get upon his feet, and after 
brushing the scraps and shreds from his apron make an 
inspection of the kitchen, look out the door, up and down 
the road, and comment on the unusually infrequent 
“pass,” note hour and minutes marked by the hands of 
the tall clock, and then go back to the shop, glad to retire 
from the oppressive, unwonted quiet of the room, made 
the more noticeable by the deliberate, muffled tick of the 
clock, and the drowsy buzzing of flies in the windows. 

Now and then, when the children could not extract an- 
other tale from their story-teller, they ran out to play in 
the yard, and Polly’s doll was captured by Indians over 
and over again, and rescued after seasons of savage cap- 
tivity; was treed by hordes of wolves, followed by pan- 
thers, always to be saved just in the nick of time by the 
mighty hunter and Indian fighter, Sammy. When in- 
vention of adventures was exhausted, they went into the 
shop, with sharpened appetites for stories, but ashamed to 
ask for’'more. Uncle Lisha, fully expecting a fresh de- 
mand, cudgelled memory and wits for a way to meet it 
as he stared out abstractedly over the bright September 
landscape. Aftermath and woodland were as green as 
woods and meadows of June. yet of a riper tint, and a 
changed depth and slant of shadows. 

“Wal, this ’ere’s a neat time for younkets tu play aow’ 
door, hain’t it, naow?” he said, uttering the happy thought 
suggested by the beauty of the day. 

“Ya-as,” Sammy admitted. 

“Yes, sir, this ’ere’s one o’ the days,” Uncle Lisha 
said, with greater emphasis. 

“Wha’d you say, Uncle Lisher?” the boy asked, prick- 
ing his ears; “one o’ these days ’d you say it was?” 

‘Yes, sir, jest one o’ these ’ere days I’d be a playin’ 
aou’ door if I was a younket, or aout yonder in the woods 
a-huntin’ pa’tridge, if I was twenty year younger’n I be.” 

‘By some sign common to the free-masonry of child- 
hood, Sammy signaled Polly out of doors and out of hear- 
ing of Uncle Lisha, and whispered loudly: “Say; ’d you 


hear him say that it’s one o’ these days?” 
, me! ded, though not jaemaitibties the drift of 


it all. 
“An’ you know daddy tol’ me: I: might go a-huntin’ wi’ 
his veal, doen’ growed-np folks’ ny ot o’ these days.’ 






: that cut it like knives. 
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Naow, le’s me an’ you git it an’ go; ’cause you see, this 
day’s one of ’em, an’ he won’t care!” 

“You think Unc’ Lisher let us?” Polly asked, a little 
scared by the audacious proposal. 

“We hain’t his children, an’ he hain’t got no business 
not to let us, long as daddy said we might when ‘one o’ 
these days’ come. We won't ask. Come!” 

The argument was convincing, and without further de- 
mur she followed his cautious footsteps to the kitchen 
door, which was opened and entered, a wooden-bottomed 
chair moved to position under the gun hook mounted, 
the gun, powder horn and shot bag taken’ from them, and 
out of doors, and all accomplished so noiselessly under 
favor of the fortune that no less frequently attends naughty 
children than it does their naughty elders, that Uncle 
Lisha’s attention was not attracted. 

Crouching as they ran, they got around the house until 
the rear of the woodshed was reached, and they were hid- 
den from their guardian in the shop, and stopped a mo- 
ment to regain the breath that had almost gone out of 
them in gasps of fear and painful repression. Sammy 
crawled through a hole in the back of the shed and se- 
cured a wasp nest for wadding, and then the pair laid a 
straight course for the woods, keeping in range of the 
barn. During the purloining of the gun the young 
hound, grown almost to his full height, but awkward and 
unbidable in puppyhood, was harrying a woodchuck in 
the pasture wall, to the great relief of Sammy, who was 
aware of the risk of betrayal by Drive’s unrestrainable 
demonstrations. But, now they were safely out of Uncle 
Lisha’s sight, the dog’s company would be welcome 
enough, so when he desisted a moment from digging and 
discovered his young comrades crossing the field, the boy 
carying the gun on his shoulder in such pride that he felt 
himself growing an inch a minute, he galloped after them 
with one reluctant look backward at the stronghold of 
the woodchuck. Drive had learned from the wise teaching 
of his master that the gun brought the reward of hunting, 
having already killed for him several squirrels, a treed 
woodchuck and a running hare, and now expressed his 
joy at going hunting with the children, careering madly 
about them and far before them, uttering a medley of 
yelps and deep-mouthed. challenges, then tearing back at 
top speed and leaping up at the gun, to the impeding of 
Sammy’s progress and imminent risk of knocking him 
over, and now, by many unmistakable signs, asking for 
help to dislodge the wood chuck from its stronghold. 

“No, Drive, can’t,” Sammy declared, resolutely. 
“Daddy says we mustn’t pull down no wall for 
woo’chucks. Come on int’ the woods an’ git a pa’tridge 
or suthin’.” Sammy did not know that a hound was not 
exactly suited to partridge hunting, and Drive was ready 
for the pursuit of anything by scent except cats, of which 
he had unpleasant recollection. 

They had scarcely entered the woods before he scented 
game and began working up the trail, with Sammy fol- 
lowing so close that his shins were rapped by the dog’s 
slender tail at every step, and Polly, awed by the dark, 
mysterious interior that was opening before her, stuck as 
closely to her brother’s heels. : 

Suddenly there was a roar of half a dozen pairs of wings 
as Drive ran into the midst of a company of grouse dust- 
ing in the powdered mold of a decayed tree trunk. The 
dog stared after them until the last one disappeared, and 
then looked inquiringly at his young master, as if to ask, 
“Didn’t I do that in good style?” while Sammy stared as 
intently at the blurred forms vanishing among boughs 
and shadows, hoping that one might alight within sight 
and range. Then the dog trotted forward in quest of new 
achievements until out of sight, but still making his where- 
abouts known as he threshed brush and trunks with his 
busy tail and snapped dry twigs under foot. 

Presently the sound of the tail beats ceased. and then 
the dog came skulking back with hackles bristling and 
tail lowered. ; we 

“Why, dawg!” Sammy said to him, searehing the dark 
shade beyond for the cause of alarm, “you look as if ol 
Maltee an’ her hul’ fam’ly was arter ye. What ist?” _ 

“Oh, Bub! See! See!” the little sister said, almost in 
a whisper, clutching at his sleeve and pointing eagerly 
upward at something crouching on a great branch of a 
tree just beyond the partridges’ dusting place. 

Following the direction of her finger, Sammy saw a 
pair of big, round, yellow eyes glaring at him out of a 
gray chucklehead, the pricked ears tipped with tufts of 
black hair, all of which, with a ruff flaring out behind the 
head, made such a fierce looking visage that the boy 
wished himself and his companions well out of the woods, 
and would have quickly betaken hiself thence if the eyes 
of Polly had not been upon him. It would never do to 
show the white feather in her presence, so he sidled up to 
the nearest tree, with Polly sticking close to his side and 
Drive cowering behind, in which position only he dared 
utter a growl at the biggest cat he had ever seen crouched 
along the bough, eyeing the trio closely, yet with insolent 
indifference. It was a formidable looking beast, and 
Sammy was glad to remember that the gun was still 
loaded with the charge of BB shot that he had seen his 
father pour into the barrel. He cocked the gun and raised 
it to a rest against the great tree and got a steady aim 
right between the yellow eyes. ; . 

The beast seemed to recognize a menace in this, for 
it bared its sharp, white teeth with a gasping hiss and did 
not take its-eyes off the boy, who pulled on the trigger 
without effect till he was sure the gun was only half 
cocked, and then, assuring himself that it was, put a sec- 
ond finger and all his strength on the trigger. It yielded 
and the striker, a clumsy bit of iron screwed into the place 
of the discarded flint, came down with a crack on the cap, 
the woods were filled with a far-echoing roar, pierced by 
a terrific scream, and through the slowly lifting cloud of 

smoke Sammy had a glimpse of a gray body curving 
down toward him. It struck the earth heavily, but went 
3 feet in the air with a quick rebound, repeated after each 
fall, which, as the ground descended: slightly, each re- 
bound brought the beast, with all four big, talon-armed 
paws lashing out blindly, a little nearer to the dazed 
group, till Polly’s skirt was caught in a sweeping stroke 
Then Sammy came to his wits, 
and, catching hold of his sister, ran pell-mell down the 
slope with her, preceded by Drive, whimpering and tuck- 
ing his tail to its tightest between his legs. There was 
no halt till the brook was crossed. 

Then, as they stood listening to the threshing of the 
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ground by the wounded beas: and its growling and gasp- 
ing growing fainter, till scarcely heard above the babble cf 
the brook, and their own hard breathing, Sammy began 
reloading his gun ; “, 

“What be him?” Polly asked, when she found voice. 

“Don’t know,” Sammy answered, intent ppon pouring 
half his small palmful of powder into the long barrel, 
slanted at a gentle incline to get muzzle on a level with 
his shoulder. “’Tain’t no painter, nor one o’ Mr, An- 
twine‘s things ’at ketches naughty children, ‘cause ’t ain’t 
got no tail tu speak on.” 

“Will he kill us, you,s’pose?” she asked. . 

“He hain’t, anyway, an’ I guess he won't if I ever gi 
this ol’ gun loaded.” : 

“T guess he’s deaa or gone off, for 1 can’t hear him nj 
more,” he continued, when the loading of the gun was ac 
complished and the cap on the nipple. “Come on; le’s 
we go an’ see. 5 

Polly shook her head very decidedly, and ruefully re- 
garded her torn frock. 

“*Fraid cat!” Sammy said, scornfully. “Come on, 
Drive. Come! Sic ’em, s-s-sic em!” Bv~ Drive was as 
loath as Polly. “Wal, I’m goin’, anyway.” His courage 
was not to be put to the test, for at that moment he and 
Polly were startled by a voice roaring: 

“Good airth an’ seas! You little torments! What be 
you a-doin’ here?” 

Row.anpd E. Rostnson. 
[To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 
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A Deer Hunt in Old Virginia. 


‘Wa promise of rare sport in the way of a deer hunt 
always brings enjoyment and excitement to a sportsman. 
His imagination is at once brought into action, and he 
figures himself as being the hero of the hunt. He sees 
himself on the runway, the dogs are driving full cry 
toward him; nearer and nearer they come, and suddenly 
across the trail bounds an enormous buck, with head 
thrown back, so that the prongs of his antlers touch his 
back and sides; it is no time for hesitation, but with in- 
stinctive accuracy the gun bounds to the shoulder, the 
finger finds the trigger, a flash, report, and the buck 
with one terrific bound falls, its shoulder pierced by the 
shot, and a vital organ reached. He sees himself sur- 
rounded by the dogs, which have come up, and the ad- 
miring huntsmen who stand about listening attentively 
to the account of the wonderful shot that has been made. 
Then the return to the camp, the roast venison cooked 
over the open camp-fire, and later on the return to the 
city home, bringing with him the head, antlers and skin. 
Hosts of friends have called to hear how, when and where 
he obtained that most beautiful specimen, or perhaps he 
is waited upon by the curator of the museum of natural 
history, and he sees his name on the gold plate, “Pre- 
sented by A. B., Esq., -1809.” He takes his friend down 
town and shows him with pride his gun that hangs in 
the window labled “This gun was used by Mr. A. B. 
during his hunt on which “ made the longest shot on 
record, killing a 22-point buck at —— rods.” His reverie 
is brought to an abrupt ending by the good wife, who 
cares or knows nothing of deer, guns or runways, making 
the announcement that the cook is about to leave, and she 
wishes $25 for the month’s wages, and he awakes to find 
it was a dream. 





It was while on my vacation late in the fall, when I was 
visiting my brother-in-law near Norfolk, Va., that the 
promise came from an old friend of his, living on a 
plantation near Waverly. The letter was characteristic 
of the Virginia planter, and the fact that it came from 
Brother Neddie was a sufficient guarantee that we were 
to have a great time. All was at once bustle and excite- 


ment. Guns were overhauled; shooting coats, vests, 


trousers, and leggins examined; buttons sewed on anew 
and cartridges obtained, with usual arguments relative 
to black or nitro powder, quantity per load, etc. What 
pleasure we took in these preparations, and what jollying 
we experienced from the women folks, cannot be de- 
scribed. At last all was ready, even to the box of cigars, 
and we found ourselves on board the Cannon Ball train, 
rushing away from the busy little city at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, through pine forests, cutting across 
a part of the Dismal Swamp, never stopping until we ar- 
rived at Waverly, sixty miles distant. There we found 
Brother Neddie and his younger brother Waverly await- 
ing us. Brother Neddie took charge of our baggage, 
while Waverly mounted his horse and rode rapidly away 
to announce the fact of our arrival to some of the folks 
who were to take part in the hunt next day. After a 
few additional purchases, we were ready for our journey, 
some four miles into the country. 

Brother Neddie had reckoned we'd have “right smart 
of baggage,” and as he would be unable to tote them in 
the buggy, had come with the cart, “Little heavier, but 
likely we git there.” The cart was a cart in reality—a 
cdump-cart pure and simple. We climbed over the 
wheels, esconsed ourselves upon the sides, and the 
journey began, the horse never venturing to trot; for 
various reasons—she did not care to, and as there was 
ne upholstery nor any springs upon that cart, natural! 
we did not care to have her do so. This horse, I learned, 
had been picked out for me during our stay, because she 
was gentle, and a good saddler. What passed through 
my mind upon the announcement of this fact I will not 
say; but I was most agrecably surprised when I did ride 
that mare. She was gentle, a good saddler, and kyew 
her part in the play that was to be enacted during our 
stay. You all know how léng it takes a horse to walk 
a mile, but none of you know how long it took that mare 
to walk those four miles over a rough clay road. We 
were entertained by accounts of innumerable hunts and 
adventures, our host having had many hairbreadth es- 
capes. At last we discovered a light, and Brother Ned- 
die informed us that it was the house. The light was not 
from a lamp, but from the blazing logs in the old-fash- 
ioned 6-foot fireplace. 

We were backed up to and nearly fell out upon a broad 
porch and entered the house threugh do’ doors 
into a wide hallway, at the end of which ~as the living 


room. In it was the most glorious fire I have ever i. 


The room was large and the walls were d 
carbines arid swords, which had done’ service during 


War. Thete wete many souvenirs of the chase. 


ne pieces of old mahognely furniture, ornamented 
Mee Rb catia lion claws, which, with 
the darker hued oak floor, reflected the light from the 
fire, producing a most beautiful tone throughout the 
room. We had become warmed and refreshed by a hot 
toddy, when our friend Waverly arrived, and soon supper 
was announced by Aunt Sarah, an old “mammy,” the 
last of the family servants. We entered the dining hall 
to find a table most bountifully spread with the prodticts 
of the plantation. Such ham, broiled chicken, hot bis- 
cuits and hot bread, I have never ; they would 
have made some of our Northern housewives and cooks 
green with envy. After Aunt Sarah had received a 
unanimous vote of thanks, we adjourned to our great 
fire. Waverly had seen all the folks, and we were to start 
at daybreak. 


“the stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where aanced the moon on Monan’s rill; 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade; 

But, when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Benvoirlick’s head, 

The deep-mouthed bloodhound’s heavy bay 
Resounded up the rocky way, 

And faint from further distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoof and horn.” 


Long before daybreak we were aroused by the sound- 
ing of the horn. How strangely wierd those mellow 
tones swelled upon the frosty atmosphere, echoing and 
re-echoing until lost in the distance. In a few moments, 
from an indescribable somewhere, came a soft melodious 
answer, drifting as, it were, toward us on the softly un- 
dulating waves of air, dying away in the distance, and 
again answered by horns from different quarters. The 
hounds bounded at the end of their leaches, and their 
deep baying made a weird chorus to the air of the horns, 
with a stage setting of vague outlines of trees and build- 
ings against a starlit November sky, and fast receding 
hunter's moon. We had hurriedly finished our breakfast, 
and were buttoning our hunting coats, and giving a last 
look at our guns, each mentally addressing his own, 
and secretly hoping that they and theirs might be the 
honored ones, when Waverly announced that all was 
ready. Out into the still cold air we went and found, 
held by a negro boy, our horses, and here I became bet- 
ter acquainted with my Belle. I noticed a brass plate on 
the saddle inscribed “Springfield—Armory, 1863,” and 
the saddle I learned was one that had been captured dur- 
ing the war by our host’s father. Amid the baying ot 
the hounds, now beside themselves with anticipation, and 
the winding of the horns, carried by Neddie and Waverly 
and the “Good luck, Massa,” from Aunt Sarah, we 
vaulted into saddles and proceeded single file a 
the field and entered the wood just as the first ray of the 
rising sun illumined the distant horizon. 

As we journeyed on an occasional rabbit would dart 
across our path, and one or two coveys of quail were 
flushed by the dogs. Frequently we would hear the 
blast of a distant horn, which would be answered by one 
of our party, and also from some of the others, pro- 
ceeding to the rendezvous. At last we reached the point 
selected for the meet, and there found about twenty 
horsemen and as many dogs. After the usual exchange 
of morning greetings and some introductions, it was 
agreed that Waverly should be the master of the hunt 
He was perhaps the youngest of our party, but, as I was 
told, was without doubt the best hunter in the region, and 
had a record to his credit of over a hundred deer. He 
decided that we should start and drive toward Nibblit’s 
mill pond, some six miles distant. Brother Neddie was 
to place the members of the party on runways. As 
we rode at a lope, we crossed an old railroad track, which 
had been used as a lumber road in former years, 
the pond to Waverly station. At the instant we heard 
Waverly’s horn giving the signal that he had started, 
turning to me Brother Neddie almost yelled, “Ride along 
the track until you reach the trestle and stand. Call if 
he gets past you! Ride, ride like the devil!” I touched the 
rein on Belle’s neck; she wheeled like a flash, ard if she 
had suddenly become excited over the hunt, she broke 
into a run up the track, some of the sleepers gone, wihers 
way above the level, leaping culverts, always sure-footed. 
I was, to say the least, nervous, unused to such riding, 
trying to hold reins, gun and self in position. Suddenly 
I heard distinctly the hounds in full cry, and so did 
Belle, for she lowered her head and ran as if she were at 
stretch in the Futurity race. Ahead I saw the trestle 
which crossed thé swamp. Would she stop or would 
she keep on in her mad race? For the moment I closed 
my eyes. Maybe I thought of the dear ones at home. 
But at that instant she lessened her pace and just 
at the trestle stopped. I dismounted hurriedly and she, 
after a thorough shake, which made the stirrups fly 
around like the arms of a windmill, leisurely turned to 
the opposite side of the track and began browsing. 

Then I heard the entire pack in full cry coming nearer 
and nearer. Would the deer break here or there? 
The sound ‘of the hounds died away a little. I drew a 
breath of relief. Again on they come, néarer and 
nearer. Shall I see him? Will I get him? Oh! if I can 
only turn him to Waverly, who will drive him to the 
others! Great beads of papain drop from my fore- 
head. I feel my limbs shake. My hand trembles. I 
fear that I will unable to see him. Suddenly I hear 
above the sound of the dogs a crack or the snap of a 
dry branch, and just ahead and to my right. It sounded 
so near that I jumped, and ne om the thicket 
comes a fine buck, head well back, forelegs drawn up 
under him. How that gun found its way to my shoulder 
I am unable to say. at it did I have no doubt. In 
my excitement I pulled i % i 
I hear a kindly voice say, “He’s all right,” and I wake 
to find myself surrounded by the party, each with an 
inquiring look. 
how about that? six 

Waverly declared he could start in, and told 
us to go to our B ti 
and I decided that 
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i water and insisted my 
aching head with cold spring L she had disti 


taking a potion of “sassas tea,” which led 
from roots of her own gathering. It was not a palatable 
decoction, but under its soothing influence I fell asleep 
and did not awake until Waverly’s pet dog Sabine 
thrust his cold nose into my face. I opened my eyes to 


find I was just in time to of a toddy which had 
been brewed by one of the . My headache had 
gone, but my shoulder was very I took a solemn 


vow then and there never would I pull both trig- 
at once when I had a of 4% drams of pow- 
i ot in a 12-gauge The second 
chase, I was told, had been unsucc 
Several of the neighbors remained for supper, one 
of the courses being baked possum, for which Aunt 
Sarah was famous. Although rather fat, it was delicious 
and tender. The hunting adventures told about the fire- 
lace that night would have done credit to Reid or 
Jules Verne. e were highly entertained by two negro 
ys—Billy and Densmore—who were introduced by our 
host. They accompanied themselves upon banjo and 
guitar, and gave some fine selections and examples of 
plantation melodies. At 10 our visitors departed, and 
again we sought our couches, with promises of another 
day’s sport on the morrow. 


“The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprang from his heathery couch in haste, 
But, ere his fleet career he 

The dew drops from his flanks he shook.” 


Again at daybreak we found ourselves in the saddle. 
The hunt was to be over the same region as before, and 
we found our friends awaiting us at the meeting place. 
This time my station was near one of the culverts on 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad. Perhaps an hour had 
elapsed, when the note of a horn, which I knew to be 
Waverly’s, was heard, and shortly after I could dis- 
tinctly hear the baying of the dogs. What bedutiful 
music, and what a tale it was telling. How different were 
the minds.and the motives of the pursued and pursuers. 
Nearer and nearer it comes, when the sound of a shot 
breaks in upon the deep chorus of the hounds, and I 
knew by their gradually diminishing voices that the deer 
had been turned. Another shot was followed by the note 
of a horn sounding the news that the deer had gotten 

ast some runway; and for a few moments all was silent. 

e dogs had lost their trail? No, again I heard them. 
This time comparatively in a new direction, and I rushed 
to the top of the bank, under which I had ben standing, 
to obtain a better view, and perhaps get another shot. I 
could see away to the west, across a ae level 
country, a line of heavy pine woods, and in them and 
headed directly for me could be heard the dogs, all on 
again and in full cry. I threw myself flat upon the 
ground and anxiously awaited the termination of the 
chase. This time I did not tremble, nor was I ex- 
cited. Suddenly I discovered coming directly at me a 
small but a moving object, which I knew to be the 
deer, closely followed by the entire pack. And now that 
t ey see the object of their pursuit, they fairly yelled 
and began to gain rapidly, but only for an instant, for 
the deer had realized its position. So intent had I been 
on the mad race, that I had not observed two -horsemen 
riding, one on either side of the pack and several rods 
from it. What a race it was. doubt if any of my 
readers have ever witnessed such a one. They come— 
deer, dogs, horses, men. I am wondering how it will 
terminate, when, as if by one accord, both horsemen 
rise in their saddles and at the same instant I see a flash 
and hear a report; and the deer falls headlong forward. 
I run to the spot to find two breathless horsemen, twa 
panting and exhausted horses, a pack of tired hounds— 
some footsore and bleeding from cut feet and with torn 
ears—and all, save old Sabine, who recognizes me with 
a faint wag of his tail, perfectly oblivious to the sur- 
roundings. The horsemen I recognize as Waverly and 
my brother; and to whom belong the honors will never 
be known, as both shots had reached vital organs. An- 
other deer was placed to our credit. 

e remainder of the day was spent in bird shooting, 
and many were the failures scored, although we succecd- 
ed in bringing down enough to make a respectable show- 
ing when we reached home. 

hat night we bade adieu to Aunt Sarah, Brother Ned- 
die, Waverly and the folks, and with promises to meet 
again, we were soon speeding toward Norfolk. When we 
reached home and the spoils of the chase and hunt had 
been inspected by the neighbors and by our wives, some 
one innocently remarked, that “venison and quail had 
been very reasonable this fall.” Alas, for all our we 
ness. AC. 





The Guinea Fowl as Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Reading several articles in your paper relating to 
the adaptability of guinea fowl for game purposes, I 
have ror that a personal incident might add some- 
thing to the general fund of information in regard to 
their game qualities. Several yous ago a friend and 
myself hunted a certain strip of ground, just the right 
sort for fall woodcock and an occasional ruffed grouse; 
it was a birch hillside, with a pine here and there of 
stunted wth, the bottom covered with sweet 
fern and low blueberry bushes, lying favorably to the 
sun, even now an almost ideal place for a late woodcock— 
warm and sheltered. We always found birds Here, and 
the dogs hunted it carefully, ones to get a point. 
One fall day they roaded well, i 
actions said quail. We_ stepped 
kicked the low brush. Out started what would have 


I thought at first it was quail, but their harsh cry 
eid eckainas wart cet Uchigked ote been tn tke 
guinea fowl of years 
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Frank - H, ; Risteen. ; 
"Mr. Frank H. Risteen, of Fredericton, New Brans- 
“wick, “eo — ae California, on the morning of 
Friday, Fe’ o ones rty-seven years. 

Mr. Risteen ha caren ih gh «ceive Sad ndheer 

official reporters of the Supreme rt of the Province 
where he was born, and the official reporter of its s- 
lature. No one can for a moment dispute the fact 
that he was the foremost member of his profession in 
New Brunswick. He had few equals anywhere in that 
respect. 
He lived his life in a Province which, of all spots on 
earth, is particularly blessed of God. _New Brunswick, 
one of the early settled places in Canada, is to this hour 
almost a virgin wilderness.. The centuries of human 
occupation have little disturbed the forest. Though 
Fredericton has its capitol, its cathedral, its university. 
its ancient army post, and all that English civilization can 
confer, the dominating presence of the glorious primeval 
hovers over all. Out of the fair north the “countless 
springs of the St. John” pour down their accumulated 
flood, in the noble river that sweeps onward to. the 
sea. Stemming that eternal tide, the salmon pursue 
untefrified their vernal pilgrimages to their Tobique 
trysting places. Mr. Risteen has often shot deer within 
half an hour’s walk of his own home in the city of 
Fredericton. And just a few miles away is the mighty 
Kingdom of the Moose. d : 

Breathing from his infancy the air of this lovely para- 
dise, Mr. Risteen was doubly fortunate, for he was, from 
boyhood, a most ardent lover of the woods and all that 
in them is. The man who wants the wilderness, and is a 
thousand miles from it, can understand this better than 
ny one can tell him. ; 

i ‘And Mr. Risteen, who could hear the hymn of the 
forest, was also gifted beyond most men in that, as all 





FRANK H, RISTEEN, 


readers of this paper know, he could transliterate that 
music into words, and his many contributions to the 
literature of sportsmanship have delighted multitudes of 
men less endowed and less happily situated. Mr. Ris- 
teen has undoubtedly done more than any other man to 
call the attention of the world of sportsmen to New 
Brunswick, ; i 

Perhaps Mr. Risteen won his greatest local. reputation 
by his wonderful skill with the rifle. In a country 
where everybody is a born rifleman, it means something 
to be known from one end of one’s country to the other 
as a great shot. He was nowhere more at home than on 
the range, and the record of the success he won in Pro- 
vincial and Dominion military matches is a long one. He 
had a large collection of weapons, and took the keenest 
delight in everything pertaining to the rifle. He always 
said the stories of unerring shots were exaggerated, that 
there were no Fitzjames or Natty Bumpos in real life— 
no men who never missed. But his own record at the 
butts and in the woods was a wonderful example of 
steady excellence. In the last match in which he shot 
he only lacked one point of a “possible” at each of the 
long ranges. 

it anaiart privilege to be with him before many camp- 
fires, and to share his blanket. many times. I was with 
him last summer when he killed ‘his last salmon, only a 
few days before he was stricken with the illness which 
has resulted in his death. . I shall share with all his 
friends the memories of those times, as among the 
choicest treasures of the mind. rat ; 

As this number of Forest anp Stream is read, his be- 
reaved young wife and sorrowing friends are putting him 
away ander the towering elms of his home city, to sleep 
till the mountains and the rivers are no more. It seems 
hard. that we who love him shall read no more anew his 
words that sing and sentences that soar. He had much 
before him. He leaves behind a heritage of lovely 
memories. May we all meet him again in the country 
of another Miramichi. _ Freperic IRLANp. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 
close of the term for which the subscription is 
The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 
label constitutes the subscriber’s receipt for 
sent to us. 
Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper the 
date of expiration of subscription; and to remit 
for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 
For prospectus and sdvertising rates see page Iii 
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Forest ANd Stream is a. chosen medium for the inter- 
change of experience, opinion, sentiment and suggestion 
among its sportsmen readers; and communications on 
these lines are welcomed to its columns. 

ee eae oe inienaantth tepeinan Deenien. 


Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


— Glatmal History. 
The Wood Dick: (Aix sponsa).: 


BY WILMOT TOWNSEND. 


From the report of the New York Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Commission. 


Male. 


“THE wood duck is 19 inches in length and 2 feet 4 
inches in extent; bill red, margined with black; a-spot 
of black lies between the fios.rils, reaching nearly to the 
tip, which is also of the same color, and furnished with 
a large hooked nail; irides orange red; front, crown and 
pendent crest rich glossy bronze green, ending in violet, 
elegantly marked with a line of pure white running 
from the upper mandible over the eye, and with another 
band of white proceeding from behind the eye, 
both mingling their long pendent plumes with the green 
and violet ones, producing a rich effect; cheeks and sides 
of the upper neck violet; chin, throat and collar round 
the neck pure white, curving up in the form of a crescent 
nearly to the posterior part of the eye; the white col- 
lar is bounded below with black; breast dark violet 
brown, marked on the fore port with minute triangular 
spots of white, increasing in size until they spread into 
the white of the belly; each side of the breast is bounded 
by a large crescent of white, and that again by a broader 
ene of deep black; sides under wings thickly and beauti- 
fully marked with fine undulating parallel lines of black, 
on a ground of yellowish drab; the flanks are orna- 
mented with broad alternate semi-circular bands of black 
and white; sides of the vent rich light violet; tail coverts 
long, of a hair-like texture at the sides, over which they 
descend, and of a deep black, glossed with green; back 
dusky bronze, reflecting green, scapulars black; tail 
tapering, dark glossy green above, below dusky; pri- 
maries dusky, silvery hoary without, tipped with violet 
blue; secondaries greenish blue, tipped with white; wing 





_coverts violet blue, tipped with black; vent dusky; legs 


and feet yellowish red, claws strong and hooked.” 


Female, 


“The female has the head slightly crested, crown dark 
purple, behind the eye a bar of white; chin and throat 
for 2 inches also white; head and neck dark drab; breast 
dusky brown, marked with large triangular spots of 
white; back dark glossy -bronze brown, with gold and 
greenish reflections. Speculum of the wings nearly the 
same as in the male, but the fine penciling of the sides 
and the long hair-like tail coverts are wanting; the tail is 
also shorter.” 

Among the many beautiful water fowl we have with 
us the male wood duck in the full glow of his autumn 
plumage is the most brilliant. 

Sharp contrast of superb tints, and a wonderful blend- 
ing of rich, warm colors combine to produce in the 
plumage of the male the most gorgeous effects. 

Taxidermy gives us the graceful carriage and color- 
ing, but there is lacking that indescribable sheen, or 
more properly bloom, that we find in life, blending its 
warmth and greatly enhancing the splendor of this bird’s 
appearance. 

The female is a “dainty little beauty,” to my thinking. 

Though lacking the gorgeous habiliments of her con- 
sort, she wears a most fascinating garb of modest duns, 
yellows, grays, whites. and browns; is so shapely, and 
carries herself, withal, in so graceful a manner, as to 
steal right into the affections of those who have had op- 
portunity of familiar acquaintanceship with the little 
woodsprite. 

These birds are mated for life, and if undisturbed will 
return year after year to the same site for nest building in 
the hollow of some favorite old tree, or it may be a cosy 
angle in the fork of a limb that overhangs the water. 

The nest is a primitive affair as to its exterior; but a 
downy coverlet protects the eggs within, “from eight to 
a dozen in number.” 

About the middle of May with us, the young brood is 
carried down to the still water, where they speedily ac- 
custom themselves to their surroundings, disappearing 
as if by magic on the slightest alarm; they scuttle under 
the drooping fronds of the ferns that border many of our 
inland creeks and runs, or, if it be a swamp where they 
have hatched, the tussocks of lush grass and weeds will 
instantly receive them out of sight. 

Save as an occasional visitant I have never found this 
bird on salt meadows. 

They love the silence and beauty of wooded streams, 
and the tangle of vin-canopies that spread over still, 
swamp waters. 

When approaching the nest, one must needs be cau- 
tious if a glimpse of the male be desired. Should he 
happen on the water when you arrive it is more than 
likely an incautious rustle will betray you, and im- 
mediately you hear a startling rush as he springs in flight 
through the nodding alders. But, if above in the 
branches of his family tree, and your are adept in still- 
hunting, you may catch him unawares. 

He dearly loves to perch on a dead limb in a full blaze 
of sunshine, to preen. 

Fortunate you are if your careful approach be re- 
warded by a sight of this fairy creature at his toilet. 

Only once have I had this opportunity. The nest was 
in a huge chestnut that hung over a pool in the midst 
of a tangled swamp. I had stolen up unobserved, and 
though I knew where to look, and felt positive the bird 
I sought was there, still it was > minutes before I 
could locate him in spite of the fact that he stood boldly 
out on a dead limb in the full glare of the sunshine. 
After I saw him, of course I could not lose him again, 
but though his plumage glistened and shone so fairly, he 
was in such sland harmony with surroundings that a 
casual observer might zeet and repass the tree without 
once seeing him, had the bird chosen to remain motion- 
less. 

Nature’s ways are wonderful, and it is marvelous how 
even the most elaborately clad of her wild creatures 
will blend with their surroundings, often escaping dis- 
covery by this means. If the bird discovers you from 
his high perch as you approach, ;ou will have to look 
sharp to see him, for he vanishes like a glimpse of some- 





_ splash among the lily pads. 
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thing intangible, unreal, and your ear must be sharp-to 
catch even the faint treble of his whistling wings» + 

The wood duck is a shy, silent bird, altogether unlike 
many of our water fowl, whose loquacity oftem betrays 
their whereabcuts. Often the sportsman, while push- 
ing his canoe along some favorite stream, carefully whip- 
ping the pools as he advances, is suddenly startled-as a 
trio ‘of wood duck whish-sh ip from the water just ahead 
as the canoe with the silence of thought, almost, rounds 
a bend: These sylvan sanctuaries are chosen retreats 
of these “bright-eyed woodfolk,” and here one must go 
to find them with certainty. Here they rear their little 
ones and a charming sight it is to see the family. cruising 
along the edge of such a stream, halting here and there 
to glean some especially dainty morsel that. offers. itself. 

Life with the wood duck is not always one: long, 
bright dream, however. The habit of basking in the sun 
indulged in by both male and female often gets them into 
trouble. In their paddling about the shallows during the 
early spring freshets they will mount every half-sub- 
merged tree or branch, every water-soaked log that comes 
in the way, stand erect, flip their wings and preen for.an 
instant (they are always fussing with their plumage ) 
before swimming on. These half-submerged: limbs. and 
logs make what the muskrat trappers call “likely places,” 
and many a bright little wood duck has. come to: grief-in 
the trap ‘so carefully placed thereon. 

That “Ishmael of the woods,” the mink, also takes toll 
of them, while huge pike and pickerel are lurking below 
ready to engulf their fledglings with sudden swirl and 

Watching a happy family of these birds is a delightful 

way to pass the time. The tender concern shown by the 
female in the welfare of her young, the scraps of conver- 
sation carried on with her consort in ‘soft, liquid tones, 
to which he replies with a quiet peet! peet! are in keeping 
with the wood life they lead. Like the rustle of the soft 
leaves and tendrils of the spring, they do not break the 
charm of their surroundings; on the contrary, they add 
a witchery that is in perfect accord. 

The rapid growth of feathers makes a heavy drain on 
the strength of the youngsters; we find them therefore 
possessed of voracious appetites, always on the go after 
food, as an immense amount is absolutely necessary to 
sustain them. The supply is unlimited and varied, from 
bugs and beetles, to buds and berries, and those innumer- 
able little nothings which defy your closest. scrutiny. 
Autumn adds the acorns, mast and other dainties to their 
list. In perpetual motion the fuzzy little bodies ‘wriggle 
and dart hither and yon, in one long, restless seeking and 
eating. Presently you will see one of the little puffs of 
down draw its head between its shoulders, give a gulp 
or two, and float motionless on the water as though 
that last morsel had been too much for-it. With the glass 
you may see the sharp little eyes, like ink spots in’ the 
yellow fluff that covers its head. Should a luckless insect 
happen along just then, it will surprise you to see how 
quickly that ‘‘ducklet” will rouse and put after it. After 
some weeks of hearty feeding they have gained in size 
and strength, they take longer trips with their parents, 
and are finally piloted down to the marsh where the 
stream enters the lake. Should you come upon. the 
family at this time in the open water, the old birds will 
take wing, while the youngsters, with prodigious flapping 
of wings and spattering of feet, make all speed for. the 
shelter of the marsh. They make for cover in different 
directions, and the calm water is streaked with as many 
wakes as there are individuals in the family.. Too fat arid 
adolescent to fly they flap along, and hence the name the 
bear at this time of life is “flappers.” 

They breed throughout the States, though the New 
England and Middle States are perhaps more favored 
localities. Migrant with us they leave soon after the 
first frost pinches the woods, to return early in spring 
during March and April, and again také up their ideal 
life in familiar haunts. 

The wood duck is inclined to be solitary, holding aloof 
from others of its kind. I have never seen them ‘in 
company with other wild fowl, except in the rice beds, 
where one would ‘occasionally spring with the feeding 
black ducks (Anas obscura). The flocks are small; rarely 
have I seen over seven or eight in company, three to 
five being.the usual number. As the country becomes 
cleared, the ponds and streams are deserted by the wood 
duck, though I have known of an instance of their re- 
maining in a certain locality while streets were being cut 
through a favored bit of swampy woodland, that. had 
sheltered their nesting gite for many years. 

I have observed a curious habit of flight in these birds. 
Years ago there was a little company of some half-dozen 
individuals who sojourned in a swamp some three miles 
away from a small pond of open water some half-acre in 
extent, in which they were in the daily habit of disporting 
themselves. Regularly they took the same course back 
and forth, flying low across the open, swinging past the 
same corner of a patch of woods on the way, up over:a 
stiff hill covered with second giuwth and into the swamp 
beyond. Many times I met them at various intervals on 
their course, but never did they vary fifty yards either 
way, nor fly at a greater height than, say, twenty yards 
above the ground. Contrary winds would hustle them at 
times, but with remarkable pertinacity they kept their 
original line of flight. ; 

As a game bird for the table, the wood duck does 
not hold a high place. While its flesh is palatable, ‘it 
lacks the wild tang of that of the teal. In the autumn I 
have found the birds fairly numerous in various of our 
fresh-water marshes on the borders of lakes, and would 
occasionally bag one or two, while hunting black .duck 
in_such localities. They do not decoy, so far as my own 
observation goes, and in this I am confirmed by others. 
In fact, I can hardly conceive of making a special hunt 
for them. Where one knows the haunt of a few on 
some secluded stream, he might be reasonably sure of 
having a shot. 

In the Blooming Grove Park preserve, Pike county, 
Pa., is a small lake much frequented by these birds; the 
members often secure a few pushing a boat into the 
reeds and firing at passing birds. 

The flight of the wood duck is strong and steady, like 
that of the teal, though not nearly so swift. They spring 
as does the black duck, like a shot into the air:from the 
reeds where they feed, affording a pretty chance for a 
snap shot. 


As above, it may be said they do not rank high as a 
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Fayvertevuuz, N. G., Feb. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 am writing on Feb. 7 with the temperature 
at 62 degrees at noon, and four kinds of garden flowers 
in bloom, and as many more in bud. The crocuses, daffo- 
dils, jonquils, narcissus and Japan quince are due to 

four days hence; the garden has been weeded 
and the walks are raked; the truck fields have been 
plowed and planted for a fortnight, and for greens we 
have spinach and collards, and in ten days 
radishes will be a oone, i 

This is the of our Cumberland county spring 
under the warm selvedge of the Appalachian plateau. 

Pickerel and black bass take the hook and minnow bait 
on any warm day; the juncos are flocking for northward 

ight; biuejays and screech owls are nesting in the big 

on premises, and the cheery voice of the sap 
sucker is heard in the woods wherever the gamin with his 
gun does not infest and devastate. 
There is nothing which I deplore so much as the 
soir of the spring birds, but no magistrate seems 
con t. of his jurisdiction, or disposed to intervene. 
All the forests are so destitute of life at this period that 
I.can hardly be persuaded to join the coteries of quail 
shooters who go afield »~ by day and bring in bags of 
thirty quail on average. I am becoming more and more 
a disciple and imitator of John Burroughs, for even so 
im the season as now, when leaflets are forming on 
all the deciduous treés and shrubs, there are quite a few 
gunners from the north who are sojourning here and 
promise to remain until March 1. I think, if February 
—. spared, the annual output of birds would be 
. So, it would gratify me more than it would the 
livery men and landlords to see these men in cloaks and 
buckram, fold their blankets now and silently depart. 

I notice from year to year the increasing dearth of 
seed-eaters and song birds here. Mockers used to perch 
on our gable ends and warble in all the variations of the 
gamut, and red birds and orchard orioles were com- 
mon; but now the only numerous residents are the car- 
rion, crows and turkey buzzards, and they fly high for 
fear of the insaliable boy with the gun, lest he too for- 
get—lest he forget and shoot them, contrary to law and 
eustom, for lack of nobler game. 

Time was when I would come back triumphant with a 
big bag from a day’s hunt; but now I sneak in with 
my. few ‘sorry birds, and put my gun away with a com- 
promise with conscience. Only exceptional conditions 
will induce me to join the chase with ardor, though I 
think I will always delight to walk the tote roads after 
timber grouse in October, down in Maine, and watch the 
old s dust. And who wouldn’t? 


CHartes HALLock. 


Captain Carver’s Snake Story. 


THE warm weather of the middle of last month seemed 
to promise us a premature crop of snake stories. As it 
was, the rural press gave notice that several garter snakes 
had been “seen.” 

Speaking of snake stories, perhaps the most remarkable 
one on record is that related in all good faith by Capt. 
Jonathan Carver in his “Three Years’ Travels Through 
the Interior Parts of North America for More Than Five 
Thousand Miles,” etc. 

Captain Carver had served gallantly through the French 
arid Indian War and was present at the massacre at Fort 
William Henry, in the year 1757. His account of that 
memorable affair is one of the best we have, and is re- 
ferred to as authority by Parkman in his sketch of that 
thrilling episode. After the war, Carver traveled exten- 
siveiy through the Western country. His book of travels 
has been republished many times. though I imagine it 
has now become somewhat rare. My copy was published 
at Philadelphia by Key and Simpson in 1796. Carver was 
educated for the medical profession, and was well quali- 
fied to speak of the natural features and productions of the 
country. His book is one of.the best of the time and 
kiid; no doubt thoroughly reliable where he reports the 
results of his own observations, though he was perhaps 
too credulous in regard to matters received at second 
hand. But the reader may judge of this from the snake 
story, which we will allow the gallant captain to tell in 
his own words: 

“T observed here (between the Fox and Ouisconsin 
rivers) a great number of rattlesnakes. Mons. Pinnisance, 
a French trader, told me a remarkable story concerning 
one of these reptiles, of which he said he was an eye-wit- 
ness. An Indian, belonging to the Menomonie Nation, 
marae Sante one of them, found means to tame it; and 
when he had done this, treated it as a deity, calling it his 
Great Father, and carrying it with him, in a _ box, 
wherever he went. This the Indian had done for sev- 
eral summers, when Mons. Pinnisance accidentally met 
with him at his carrying place, just as he was setting off 
for a winter’s hunt. e French gentleman was sur- 
prised, one day, to see the Indian place the box which 
contained his god on the ground, and, opening the doof, 
give him his liberty, telling him, whilst he did it, to be 
sure and return by the time he himself should come back, 
which was to be in the month of May following. As this 
was but October, Monsieur told the Indian, whose sim- 
plicity astonished him, that he fancied he might wait long 

when May arrived, for the arrival of his Great 
Father. The Indian was so confident of his creature’s 
obedience that he offered to lay the Frenchman a wager 
of two gallons of rum that at the time appointed he would 
come and crawl into his box. This was agreed on, and 
the second week in May following fixed for the determi- 


. At that period they both met there 
an fo 








being now expired, he acknow 
However, without seeming to be discouraged, he offered 
to double the ety it his Great Father came not within 
two days more, is was further agreed on, when, be- 
hold, on the second day, about 1 o'clock, the snake ar- 
rived, and, of his own accord, crawled into the box, 
which was placed ready for him. The Freneh gentleman 
vouched for the truth of this story, and from the accounts 
I have often received of the docility of those creatures, I 
see no reason to doubt his veracity.” . 

Such is Carver’s snake story. An irreverent friend at 
my elbow suggests that perhaps the two gallons of rum, 
while they were waiting, had something to do with the 
return of the snake. T. J. CHapman. 

Incaam, Pa. 








Game Bag and Gun. 


The Farmer and the Sportsman. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

A recent writer in Forest AND STREAM, after telling 
about a shooting trip to one of the Southern States, de- 
scribed, in a weet chapter, the rural hotel accom- 
modations, closing with the good-natured admonition to 
the man who keeps the hotel that “this is the nineteenth 
century,” and to wake up, grasp his opportunities, better 
his service. It seemed to open up the question of the 
relation of the town man to the country man, and espe- 
cially that of the sportsman to the country man, his 
countryman. For, while the tourist whizzes past the farm 
in his Pullman car, and the commercial traveler stops 
over at the village to sell his wares to the storekeeper, 
it is only the sportsman who goes out to the farmer and 
to the farm, and thus comes to know something of his 
life and surroundings. It is true that there is lacking in 
our governmental system a farmers’ bureau, the duty of 
which would be, not to distribute seeds, but to dissemin- 
nate information how to live comfortable and happy 
lives, though farmers; but could not the sportsmen do 
something in this direction, and at any rate would not 
the bare effort soften, somewhat, the asperity of the 
relations existing between the two classes? 

I do not care much about the general nature of the 
relations between the two classes myself. It does not 
affect me personally. I love the farmer, and the farmer 
loves me. We dwell together in peace. He comes 
sometimes to drive me off, -but he seldom makes the 
drive. About the nearest I ever came.to a flat rebuff was 
out on the Platte River one goose shooting time. 

“No,” the man said, whom I accosted outside, “we 
can’t keep you. (There was not another house within 
three miles, and I had just got off the train at the 
siding nearby.) There is something the matter with the 
stove, and my wife can’t bake with it; the baby is sick, 
and she ain’t well herself, and we have just turned away 
some hunters.” And then, a little later, “Well, you might 
go and ask the ‘woman’; but I know what she will say.” 

Well, I went in the house and took two bucketfuls of 
soot and dirt out of the under part of her stove by 
a means of ingress she did not know existed; then I 
found out what. was the matter with the sick baby and 
cured that, after which a little two-year-old, who was 
crying pitifully with a burned hand, had the burn covered 
over with an airtight paste of flour and water, whereupon 
it fell asleep. I owned the house by that time, but I 
went on, and fixed her sewing machine, so she could use 
it once more after an idleness of several weeks. 

Yes, there was one other time. I shot a farmer. He 
was out of range, but the shot landed there or there- 
abouts and stung him, His anger was magnificent, and 
for a little time I kept my thumb on one of the hammers, 
for I really thought I would have to stand him off. He 
had a hatchet. In a little while we made up, and he 
actually called out his. wife and children to see me kill 
birds a-flyin’. It’s funny, for I am not smooth, “that- 
away,” with anybody but farmers. It is not exactly 
germaine to the subject, but I went back there two or 
three years afterward.and found the farmer out shucking 
corn. “John,” said I to my brother, who was with me 
this time, “1 believe this is the man I shot up here year 
before last; let’s go up and speak to him.” I soon dis- 
covered that he did not recognize me. After a while I 
asked him if I might, shoot on his land, and he said I 
might. I had to prod him a little, so I said: “Some 
farmers don’t like it, because so many hunters are care- 
pa about shooting into cattle and knocking down fence 
rails.” 

“Careless! Why, stranger, it wasn’t two years ago 
that a blankety blank fool from St. Louis shot me right 
up yonder at the top of the hill.” 

“You don’t say so,” said I. 

And we two indignant mortals stood there and abused 
the absent until my brother had to turn his face away 
and get behind a ods You see, it isn’t often I get a 
chance to abuse a nran I know I can lick, so I gave it 
to him good and plenty. 

But to return to the subject, it seems to me that the 
sportsman has a mission to fulfill to the farmer, espe- 
cially if it be true, as many of us begin to suspect, as 
we grow old it is true, that it is not all of shooting to 
shoot. If we could gently persuadethe farmer tolivea little 
more like white folks, his improved lot would improve 
his temper. If we do not do it, who will?’ The only 
other man who goes out to the farm-is the politician 
and the lightning rod man. 





For Instance, Missourt. 


A few generations ago, less than a century back, that 
magnificent commonwealth was a primitive wilderness; 
her forests and streams haunted only by the Indian and 
rich soil unturned save here and there 

so far west 


ee ee dream. Alas! the world 
is thickening with fields and and there are 
have looked them in their 

gartcwhich aetere wrapped. them in. shen Oey 
rn to her, are fast eueng sur. The pioneer, 
xe Ee land-clearer, t wrapeet. the immigrant, 

primitive hardship-bearing, scantily eq 
utensiled settler—what will the world do wi them 


their red blood and the strong hearts? 

This country is not yet so old but that the marks 
the pioneer class are still visible everywhere. The ruin: 
of the old fort are here yet, and the log house of the 
gteat-grandfather is still standing down there by the 
spring. To this day the curious pick up arrow and 
spear-flints on the Indian battleground, and now and 

the plowshare turns up a rusted tomahawk. But in 
most nena the we Ps the pioneer orm. passed 
away wi passing o generation, an newer, 
softer amenities of Civilization have taken their places. 
The aE Saas has been turned into a storeroom, and the 
crane hanging in the fireplace has ceased to be the 
veritable pivot of housewifely industry it once was. The 
split-bottomed chair has dwindled into a dim memory, 
and even you, my brother, had well nigh forgotten the 
name of that old luxury. The crude concomitants of 
early Doneeuaapens have given place to cook stoves and 
blue china, and the descendants of the pioneer are living 
up to the china and hiring “help” to attend to the cook- 
stove. 

So, too, are the things of this day passing away, and 
yet do we not cling to them? Are we not the creatures 
of habit, cleaving to our old s, even as the de- 
scendants of the early Missourians cleave, too fondly per- 
haps, to theirs? For this is true: that wherever I. have 
wandered in Missouri, down stream in my skiff, along 
the ridge with my rifle, the hounds and the winter camp 
wagon, or among the settlements with my shot and 

inter, I have seen that the life of the Missouri farmer 
is made harder than need be by this settlement, this cleav- 
ing unto habit. When he drives to market or to church, 
instead of a comfortable surrey, a nimble team and a 

ood road, he, his wife and his daughters ride in the 
arm wagon, behind the a horses, over the same road 
Kit Carson traveled. e old folks sit on the —— 
seat and the young folks on irs in the rear, and all 
seem to ride by with an air of conscious dignity. — 

And on down the whole gamut of farm life, it is the 
same continuous round of discomfort. Plenty of lumber, 
but small and inconvenient houses. Abundance of fuel, 
but no such thing as a farmhouse heated throughout with 
a furnace, so that its inmates may not be subjected to a 
constant succession of colds and coughs. Good water, 
but it must all be “packed” up to the house in buckets. 
Numerous springs, but few spring houses where milk 
may be turned into good butter. Plenty of food, but 
horrible cookery; this last in itself enough to hopelessly 
damn any community less favored by nature. e only 
relaxation, an occasional dance or religious revival; the 
only intellectual uplifting, a political mass meeting. And 
they are so hungry for spiritual food that they even read 
the long murder trials in the papers, and can tell you 
more particulars of the last one, I dare say, than the 
judge who tried the case. , 

here are no circulating public school libraries in 
Missouri. The unavoidable inference is that the State 
law-makers have been too much taken up with strictly 
political business to take account of any such crying, 
pitiful need of the common people, for the State has 
the money. I happen to know of two or three such 
libraries now being sent about in Missouri by the 
Wednesday (Women’s) Club of St. Louis; but the State 
should have them by the hundred. 

But I must stop, else some one will torture a feeling 
of friendly solicitude for the Missouri farmer into a dis- 
position to criticize and detract, and still I maintain that 
a missionary might travel a long way before he came to 
a coyntry where he could so easily teach the people how 
to escape one-half of all the ills they suffer, absolutely 
without cost. Grorce KENNEDY. 





NortH FerrispurcH, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am very glad that Mr. {one R. Allen has asked for 
a constitution and by-laws for the purpose of forming an 
association of farmers for the protection of game. It has 
brought out just what we have been looking for for the 
same purpose. 

I am much in favor of this plan of protection, and think 
if properly managed such an association can accomplish 


much good. 

The $s gun license spoken of by Lexden in the same 
issue I am not in favor of. Not that I would be obliged 
to lay Miss Smith one side on account of the tax, Sat 
I do not like the principal in free America. And I 
know of good honest sportsmen here who do not have 
the time to shooting perhaps more than once each 
season, and I for one would much dislike to see an 
brother sportsman barred from one day of pleasure with 
the gun for the reason that he could not afford a $5 
gun license for one day of shooting. 

The farmers and sportsmen here have formed just such 
an association as Mr. Allen speaks of, and we are look- 
ing forward to much good resulting from it. 





Protection Association. — 


MontREAL, Feb. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
much pleasure in inclosing herewith ctpeings from Mon- 
treal only panes containing pretty and complete 
reports of the work accomplished by those interested in 
the preservation of fish and game, met in convention in 
this city, 2d and 3d inst. Knowing the deep interest you 
take in protection matters, I know you will value them. 

M. J. CLecHorN, Sec’y. 


From the Montreal Gazette, Feb. 5. 


The most important fish and game convention ever 
held in Canada came to a close on Saturday, with the 
last session of the North American Fish and Game Pro- 
tection Association. The discussions indulged in cannot 
fail to produce much good for the cause advocated by all 
those present, the protection of the game in our forests, 
lakes and streams. 

If once the people can be brought to see that a strict 
observance of the fish and game laws will be more profit- 
able than poaching, all will be made easy. 


Public Sentiment, 


Mr. C. E. E. Ussher drew attention once more to the 
immense importance of having a healthy public senti- 
ment back of the Association, and the greatest means 
of bringing this about was to enlist the aid of the press. 

Mr. 5. G. Smith concurred in these remarks. He 
would add that in many portions of the country, the 
Iccal clergy could lend great aid by making the people 
understand that an observance of the fish and game laws 
was more profitable than poaching. 

Mr. Titcomb, of Vermont, was of opinion that all 
laws were ineffective unless backed up by public opin- 
ion. He instanced the liquor prohibition’laws in his 
own State and in Maine, which, in some districts, were 
altogether ineffective owing to the opposition of popular 
sentiment. 

Mr, L. B. Knight, Game Commissioner of New Bruns- 
wick, took the same view, and others concurred in this 
sense. 

The following motion was therefore proposed by Mr. 
Ussher, seconded by Mr. W. E. Cormier, and unani- 
mously carried: That the following circular be sent to 
the press: ¥ 


North American Fish and Game Protection Association: 
Montreal, Can., Feb. 3. 
To the Press: 


Gentlemen—In giving effect to the following resolution, we 
solicit your hearty ovagerstion, feeling assured that not only will 
your assistance materially help forward a work of real urgency, a 
public necessity and of general benefit to the community at large, 
in the States and Provinces here represented, but redound to your 
credit as a public-spirited institution: 

Proposed Cc. E. ssher, seconded by W. H. Wilson, of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., the following resolution, : 

“Whereas, the daily and weekly press wield great influence, and 
is the best means for reaching and informing the general public 
in matters of current interest, and : : 

“Whereas, it is extremely desirable to create a universal senti- 
ment in favor of the enforcement of game and fish laws, to dis- 
seminate correct information res ing the value of fish and game 
resources as a means of attracting non-residents, and consequent 
large disbursements of money among the people, much of it in 
the wilder and poorer sections, where its receipt is of the greatest 


value; lore, be it . 

“Resolved, that a copy of this preamble and resolution, to be 
followed as soon as issued by the proceedings of this convention, 
be sent to ev newspaper in the States and Provinces e rep- 
resented, and that they be requested to give the subject of fish 
and game interests such editorial and other notice from time to 
time as its great importance warrants.” 


Election of Officers. 
The following officers were then elected: Chairman, 


Hon. S. N. Parent; First Vice-President, G. W. Tit- 
comb, St. Johnsbury, Vt., Commissioner of Fisheries, 
Vermont; Second Vice-President, S. T. Bastedo, Toron- 


to, Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, Ontario; Third 
Vice-President, John Fottler, Jr., Boston, Mass.; Fourth 
Vice-President, Hon. A. T. Dunn, St. John, N. B., Sur- 
veyor-General, New Brunswick; Fifth Vice-President, 
Charles E. Oak, Caribou, Me., Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, Maine; Sixth Vice-President, C. Et: Wilson, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; Joint Secretaries, L. Z. Joncas and 
Rene Dupont, Quebec, and D. J. Smith, Fishery Com- 
missioner for New Brunswick, tham, N. B. 

At the morning session, Hon. A. T. Dunn presided, 
as the president of the Association, Hon. S. N. Parent, 
was unavoidably detained by other business. 


Sale of Game. 


The first question up for consideration at this meet- 
ing was that of the imposition of a license on market- 
men and dealers. Some of the members were in favor 
of prohibiting the sale of fish and game on markets al- 
together. r. D. G. Smith, of New Brunswick, how- 
ever, optoess this, as many game fish, such as salmon, 
were of commercial value, and their sale could not be 

rohibited in this way. Besides, this would operate in 
avor of one class, Ww ude many unpro- 
tected animals and fish. It would, he considered, be 
wrong to say that use a man could not afford to 
take the time to go out and fish and hunt for himself 
he must be without game fish or other game. 

After further discussion, the following resolution was 


carried: 

Moved by W. G. Parish, seconded by Mr. Titcomb, 
“That in view of the large destruction of game, caused 
by market or pot hunters, that the convention would 
recommend the non-sale of game or the restriction of 
same as much as possible.” 


Preserver, 


The question of leasing hunting and fishing terri- 
tories caused a great deal of discussion. A resolution 
was preaemsed by Mr. J. McCrombie, and seconded by 
Mr. C. E. E. Ussher, favoring discontinuance of the 
leone, of but withdrawn after 
some ¥ 

Mr. McCrombie was of the opinion that the wild lands 
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FOREST AND STREAM. “ 


at high prices and pay much to protect their lands from 
poachers. 


Mr. Joncas agred with the last speaker. The wardens 
employed by the clubmen did more to protect fish and 
game than did the Government officers. 

Mr. Fottler opposed the McCrombie resolution. If 
men spent thousands to protect their leased territory, 
their rights should be respected. Besides, experience 
showed that Government control was not efficient. In 
the United States they were obliged to restock their 
streams, which had been protected only by Government 
officials, He gave as an instance the St. John River 
in Gaspe. He had taken the river in 1891. In 1890 there 
were no more salmon left.. He and his associates had 
since spent $30,000 in protecting this river, which, was 
now one of the best salmon rivers.in the country. They 
had also bought out the fishing rights of the net fish- 
ermen at the estuary, and had got these fishermen to 
sign a declaration that the granting of further licenses 
would injure the supply of salmon. Sir Charles H. Tup- 
per had approved this declaration, and no further licenses 
were granted. 

Mr. Shewan did not see who was benefited by this 
work of club men, except themselves. The people gen- 
erally could have no access to the rivers owned or leased 
by the clubs. 

Col. P. B. Laird strongly upheld the club men’s 
rights. He gave instances of rivers under control of 
the Government which had been ruined, while others 
had been greatly benefited by the clubs which took care 
to replenish the fish in the rivers and protect them from 
extermination by net fishermen. 

Mr. L. O. Armstrong favored throwing open the pre- 
serves to the people. He believed clubs should have only 
small tracts, where they build a home for themselves, 
but should not have a monopoly of large territories ex- 
tending many miles. The Government should protect 
the game and allow the people of this country or others 
to enjoy the hunting and fishing on payment of a fee. 
He did not favor interference with the acquired rights of 
the present lessees, at least for some years, but would 
like to see the rule changed in the future. In the State 
of Maine they had ben increasing their supply of salmon 
for years, and it was done by ten wardens in the employ 
of the Government. The clubs hal only very limited 
areas. If the present system were continued, in a few 
years there would be no one but a favored few allowed 
to fish and hunt in our extensive territories. Many of 
the club men who came from the United States were 
gentlemen connected with railways, and traveled on 
passes. If there was a greater extent of territory open, 
more visitors would come, dnd the railway revenues 
would be increased and other revenues as well. Over 90 
per cent. of railway revenues were divided among the 
people in salaries and for supplies, and everybody in 
the country would be benefited. 

Mr. J. McCrombie regretted the absence of Mr. Oak, 
of Maine. In that State there were no lands leased ex- 
cept in small areas. If the Government would pay suffi- 
cient salaries to wardens thousands of sportsmen would 
come in to take advantage of the hunting and fishing ter- 
ritories. His motion had been intended to apply to 
the future, and not to the present leases to clubs. 

r. C. H. Wilson knew of no club members who rode 
on passes. He belonged to the St. Bernard Club, and 
they paid for all they got. One of their members has 
built a club house and hatchery at a cost of $100,000, and 
they were propagating salmon and trout in the territory 
they occupied. If they wanted to invite a guest they 
had to secure a license; if they wished to ship a deer 
home they had to pay $2 for a tag. Then they had set- 
tled the country where their leased land was situated. 
They had their guides and wardens there, and these were 
the first settlers in that region. Even if one of their 
honorary members wanted to come on their grounds 
he had to secure a license. He thought it was rubbing 
it in to ask that they allow everybody to come in and 
enjoy the privileges which it cost them so much to se- 


cure. 

Col. P. B. Laird wanted to know where you could 
find any one to pay license on rivers or territories that 
were not properly guarded. 

Mr. W. E, Cormier was of opinion that it would be 
well to lease some territory to clubs, but it would be 
wise to reserve some tracts for those who would like to 
enjoy an occasional trip. 

‘Mr. McCrombie having withdrawn his resolution, the 
following was moved by Dr. Brisson, seconded by L. O. 
Armstrong: 

“Whereas, The object of this convention is also to make 
more accessible to sportsmen, either of this country or of 
any other coantey, the numerous fishing and shooting ter- 
ritories of this Province, it is therefore moved by Dr. 
Brisson, seconded by L. O. Armstrong: 

“That it would be desirable to have on sale by the De- 
partment of Lands and Fisheries, lots from one-half to 
ten acres at ordinary conditions, excepting land clearing.” 

The mover explained that at present, to own property 
in this Province, it was necessary to settle upon it, clear 
a certain number of acres, and keep a domicile there six 
months in the year. Now, there were lands which were 
situated on the borders of rivers and lakes. Some of these 
lands were rocky and-unfit for cultivation. These could 
be sold to parties who could erect a summer residence 
thereupon, and have a home of their own. This would 
not mean they had the exclusive use of the waters of the 
lakes on whose borders they were established. 

Mr. L. O. Armstrong was very much in favor of such 
a provision. He numbered hundreds of friends among 
the Americans, and far from wanting to keep them out, 
would like to see them come in larger numbers. He 
thought a provision based on this law would have the 
effect of bringing many to the country to spend a few 
deve in summer. This was the effect of a like system in 

aine. 

_ Mr. Fottler reminded the meeting that even in Maine 
the clubs had large tracts. The Megantic Club owned 
many miles in northern Maine, while other clubs owned 
large territories. ; 

Mr. D. G. Smith told of the existing regulations in 
New Brunswick. Some rivers were leased, but any. one 
‘could obtain the right to fish by paying a fee to the guide, 

+ Mr. Brisson’s motion majority. 
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Moved by C. E. E, Ussher, seconded by‘ Dr. Porter? 
“Resolved, that the sense of this meeting is “thatthe 
best interest of those States and Provinces’ which p 4 
leases to clubs would not be served by leasing their entire 
wild lands, but that a considerable portion of Such 'terri- 
tory should be left open for shooting and fishing under 
proper restrictions.” re 
r. Joncas pointed out that the Province of Quebec 
already had such reserved territories. The Laurentides; 
National Park and the Trembling Mountain Park were 
preserves containing thousands of acres. It was proposed’ 
to establish other such parks in the Metapedia Vafley and 
in the Temiscouata district. By paying a license parties 
would be allowed to go in and kill a certain amount of 
ot = take a certain quantity of fish, The motion was 
adopted. . 


Protection Clubs, 


The next question up for consideration was the en- 
couragement of fish and game protection clubs. 

It was moved by I. H. Stearns, seconded by Dr. W.-H. 
Drummond, and unanimously resolved: “That we believe 
the formation of fish and game protective associations: is 
a very desirable feature in the enforcement of fish and 
game laws, and we therefore recommend to the Govern- 
ment of our respective States and Provinces that every 
reasonable encouragement be given to the formation of 
such associations.” 

Mr. L. Z. Joncas, speaking to this resolution, paid a 
high tribute to the Fish and Game Protection Ciub of this 
Province, which rendered great assistance to the Govern- 
ment in the enforcement of the game laws. The law of 
this Province allowed such an organization to prosecute 
offenders, and with this club political considerations did 
not count, and offenders were punished, regardless of 
their political leanings. 

Mr. W. C. Parish also did justice to the Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, which was a terror to poachers. 

Mr. Fitcomb testified to the efficiency of the Vermont 
association, which was backed by the press of the State, 
and did excellent work. 


Newspapers and Ratlroads. 


At the afternoon session Hon. S. N. Parent took the 
chair. The first business before the meeting was the mo- 
tion of Mr. Ussher, which is given at the beginning, All 
the speakers. favored this measure. The question of how 
the press could be reached was answered by the chairman, 
who, amid the cheers of the members, announced that 
the Government of this Province would print and distrib- 
ute the necessary circulars, as well as the report of the 
proceedings of this meeting. 

It was moved by D. G. Smith, seconded by E. T. D. 
Chambers, and resolved: “That a committee of this asso- 
ciation, to be called the promotion committee, be appoint- 
ed for the purpose of furnishing data to and otherwise 
disseminating through the press and other public chan- 
nels of communication with the people, information cal- 
culated to promote particularly our protective objects.” 

Col. P. B. Laird remarked that the Canadian press was 
already with them, while Mr. Titcomb, of Vermont, and 
Mr. Fottler, of Massachusetts, testified to the good work 
done by the press in their respective States. 

Mr. W. E. Davis, of the Grand Trunk, said he was glad 
to see in the resolution that other channels besides the 
press were to be utilized. He thought transportation com- 
panies could do a good deal, and related an incident to 
show how much could be done. He had succeeded in 
having it made a rule on his road that when game was 
offered for transportation, the agent should: inform the 
head office before he accepted it for transportation. 

Mr. S. T. Bastedo said he had contemplated making it 
obligatory for carriers in Ontario to make a return of the 
amount of game carried, but he had found the railways 
perfectly willing to furnish such a return. : 

Mr. H. E. Welsh, of the Canada Atlantic, said every 
employee of their road was a volunteer game warden. 
They found the coupon system worked well. They were 
willing to do all they could to further the protection of 
fish and game, for it would preserve their freights for the 
future. 

It was then proposed by Mr. John Fottler, Jr., sec- 
onded by Hon. A. T. Dunn, and carried: _ , 

“That the association request transportation companies 
to instruct their agents to. render any assistance to the 
enforcement of the law in regard to shipments of game 
and fish.” ‘ 

Mr. P. W. Resseman, of the Ottawa & Gatineau, ex- 
plained that his company had already taken steps in that 
direction, and issued such orders to their agents as to 
help the protection of fish and game. 5 

The following motion by W. G. Parish, seconded. by 
H. E. Welsh, was also passed: 

“Resolved, That it is expedient for the proper ne ' 
ities to instruct their wardens and officers to enforce s 
in all cases, with as much courtesy as possible, especially 
regarding foreign sportsmen.” 


Contiawous Close Season. 


Mr. Ussher brought up the question of a continuous 
close season. He did not think that the Ontario system, 
for instance, of closing a whole Province to moose hunt- 
ers, produced the effect sought. a 

Mr. Titcomb was of contrary opinion. In Vermont, 
through such a system, they had propagated deer. ; 

Hon. A. T. Dunn explained the New Brunswick 
method. They had made a close season west-of the St. 
John River for moose, and this had proved a success, 

Mr. Dickson maintained the wisdom and feet effects 
of the Ontario close season for moose. essrs. Mc- 
Crombie and Ussher were of opinion that the law was 
not observed near the Quebec border. , 

After further discussion, the question of close season for 
fish came up, and it was moved by W. C. Parish, seconded 
by J. McCrombie: Y 

“As many waters have not at present the right dates for 
close season for angling, dis hos 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention that 
the authorities who have the naming of said dates should 
make more efforts to find: out proper times for close sea- 
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harmonizing of laws of the Provinces and Sta 
ferred until next annual meeting of convention.” 

Some regret was expressed that more progress was not 
made in this direction, but the general feelitig was that 
much had been done to promote this desirable end, and 
that the question was so great as to need further study. 
Mr. C. H. Wilson moved, seconded by D, G. Smith: 

“That this Association form itself into a committee of 
the whole to promote membership and report to the joint 
secretaries whenever a member significs his intention of 
joining.” aaa 

A. committee was appointed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws, for the new Association. All who attended the 
meeting. wished to be entered as members, and they in- 
tend to get to work and bring in new members. Mr. W. 
H. Parker and Mr. Courier favored fixing a membership 
fee, but this question was left to the committee on the 
constitution and by-laws. E ‘ 

As the. business of the meeting was finished, a motion 
was made that Hon. S. N. Parent leave the chair. 

Mr. James Dickson, on the part of Ontario, moved a 
hearty yote of thanks:to Hon. S. N. Parent for calling this 
meeting: together, for the able manner in which he had 
presided, and for the hospitality and courtesy with which 
he had: treated all present. steal! ‘ 

Mr. J..McCrombie also:added his tribute to the merits 
of the honorable president. 

r. D. G. Smith saw in this meeting a happy example 
of the harmony which should reign among all races and 
creeds in this country and the neighboring republic, and 
heartily seconded the motion. 

Mr..J. W. Titcomb, on behalf of the Vermont delegates, 
wished to offer thanks to their chairman and other Cana- 
dian gentlemen for their kindness and courtesy in invit- 
ing ‘representatives of the States and the hospitality ex- 
tended by the President since they arrived. é 

Mr. John Fottler, Jr., of Boston, on behalf of his grand 
old‘State, wished to reiterate the sentiments expressed by 
the other kers. . 

Mr. C. Ti Wilson, of Glen Falls, N. Y., said he had 
come as a Canadian clubman, but found himself resolved 
into the sole representative of the Empire State. Next 
year he pledged a full representation. He sincerely agreed 
with all said in praise of the president. 

Mr. W. E. Bavis, on behalf of the Grand Trunk, 
thanked the preyident for inviting the transportation com- 
panies. It ares ees “ae impetus, and they were 
ready to aid in the good work. 

Mr-C. E. E. Ussher, on behalf of the C. P. R., thought 
the work of this convention would be of great assistance 
to the railways by preserving important freights for many 
years. He thanked the president for inviting so many rep- 
resentatives to meet and. discuss. 

Hon. A. T. Dunn, as a representative of New Bruns- 
wick, wished to thank the chairman for the opportunity af- 
forded of meeting so many gentlemen interested in the 
preservation of fish and game, and for the splendid hos- 
pitality extended to all. i 4 

Mr. E. T. D. Chambers paid a high tribute to the presi- 
dent, ‘whom he knew as a man who respected not only 
the rights, but even the susceptibilities of all classes. The 
honorable gentlemen had also paid much attention to fish 
and game protection. ; ane » 

The vote of thanks was passed amid the singing of “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.’ 

teas N. Parent, on rising to reply, said he hardly 
knew What to say. He considered his thanks were due to 
the geritlemen present for leaving their occupations to ac- 
cept his invitation, and he considered they had done good 
work. ‘He had done his best to make the meeting profita- 
ble and agreeable, and he was pleased to hear that they 
were satisfied. He wished to convey his thanks also to 
to the press, which had given them great assistance al- 
ready in making their work known to the public. The 
greatest work lay before them still, and he hoped to see 
them ‘all again next year with many others. 

The meeting was adjourned until next winter, to meet 
on two weeks’ notice from the President. The next meet- 
ing will also take place in Montreal. 

Before: parting. “God Save the Queen” was sung bv 
the audience. as was also “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and the meeting dispersed with cheers for the president. 


“That report of special committee on clause No. 1— 
oe me i tes—be de- 


Senator Teller’s Game Bill. 


WE reprint the text of Senator Teller’s game bill. It 
has been read twice and referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, that it shall be unlawful for any railroad com- 
pany, express company or other common carrier, of its 
officers, agents or servants, to receive for shipment, or 
for transportation, or for any person or corporation to 
ship or offer.to any common carrier for shipment from 
any place within any of the States or Territories of the 
United States, or District. of Columbia, to any place with- 
out any of the States or Territories of the United States 
or District 6f Columbia, or to any foreign country, for 
sale, or for market, or for storage, any moose, elk, deer, 
buffalo, or venison, caribou, antelope, mountain sheep or 
mountain goats, or any parts thereof, or any wild turkeys, 

raitie chickens, or pinnated grouse, sage hens, Mongo- 
ian or ring-necked pheasants, grouse, pheasant or par- 
tridge, quail, wild goose, duck, swan, woodcock,. snipe, 
rail-plover or other water fowl: Provided that nothing 
within contained should prohibit the shipment of any wild 
game, animal or birds or parts of the same, that may be 
especially authorized or permitted by the laws of the 
State in and from which the shipment is made, if the 
same, is conspicuously labelled wild game, animals or 
parts of same, and the date and place of shipment, and 
the name, or names, of both the consignor consignee, 
a copy of which should be kept on file by the common 
cartier at ihe place from which said wild game, animal, or 
birds, or parts of the same, are shipped. 

ion bw That any — or an guilty of 
violati provisions of this section , upon con- 
victloa, be pumiehed es” provided in Section 10 of the act 
te regplate interstate commerce, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Comiission is hereby given jurisdiction in the 
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Adirondack Guides’ Association. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y., Feb. 3—Eastor Forest and 
Stream; The seventh annual convention of the Adiron- 
dack Guides’ Association was held in this village last 
evening. The large hall was well filled with guides from 


neariy every portion of the Adirondack wilderness, while — 


sportsmen representing many of the States of the Union 
were in the audience, Among the prominent speakers 
were Professor Moorhead, a sportsman of the old‘ school, 
who has hunted much throughout the far West, in Maine 
and Canada, as well as in the Adirondacks; the Rev. 
Walter H. Larom, the Rev. Mr. Corkran, from var 

The meeting was called to order by President E. E. 
Sumner, and after the secretary’s report was heard, letters 
from the honorary president, Mr. J. J. Broome, of New 
York, and Hon. Verplanck Colvin, of Albany, were read 
by Seaver A. Miller. The honorary president’s letter was 
heartily applauded, and was as follows: 

“TI sincerely regret that other engagements prevent my 
attendance at this season of the year, but I shall never 
cease to be in full sympathy with your organization, and 
particularly interested in the special object of this meet- 
ing, when a general canvass of all matters pertaining to 
the interests of the guides and their prospects and wel- 


fare are to constitute the principal object of your com- 


ing together. 

‘In taking a retrospect of the past year, we are led 
to a consideration of the efficacy of our legislation bear- 
ing upon the preservation of the forests, and the game 
and fish that heretofore have been, and even now (al- 
though not as they formerly existed), make up the 
fascination that has drawn the patronage and furnished 
the guide an opportunity to make his bread and meat, 
ond preven for the maintenance and comfort of his house- 

0 


“While this is a matter for serious consideration to 
the guide, it strikes home with equal force to the 
sportsman in contrasting the conditions at present, and 


those existing a decade ago. The interests of the two’ 


are identical. The guide finds to a certain extent the 
field for his qualifications as to woodcraft, etc., has nar- 
rowed greatly on account of the apparent scarcity or 
remoteness of the game or the difficulty of running it 
down. The sportsman feels a disappointment in re- 
sults that were obtainable under more favorable condi- 
tions, and both are upon inquiry as to what can be done 
about it, and a‘ remedy found satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. At this stage it might be well to recognize to 
what extent other diversions have entered as factors of 
mountain life in the Adirondacks. Mighty few of the 
guides but what have noticed and eommented upon the 
inroad of other pastimes than hunting and fishing, which 
formerly filled in the whole vacation time. In certain 
localities they have relentlessly crowded out the neces- 
sary knowledge of woodcraft the guide possessed and 
depended upon to secure congenial and remunerative 
employment, a great portion of his time, and called into 
requisition a much lower grade of service which he 
can certainly render, but not with the same self-respect 
or sense of manhood. 

“It is not within the province of common sense to 
bewail this change of conditions, but al! the same we 
cannot avoid a reference to them; especially in view of 
the fact that they have apparently come to stay, and we 
as every day men must confront the situation, and 
adapt ourselves to it and work out the best results we 
can, as to outlining the best methods to adopt in the 
future and suggest what would meet the requirements 
and needs of those personally interested as guides; 
frankly, I must say the present legislation does not 
supply the demand, and we are thrown back for further 
effort. To me and many others with whom I have 
conferred, the ‘sense of your last meeting,’ as embodied 
in the preamble and resolution offered by your worthy 
president, and unanimously adopted» would, if energetic- 
ally persisted in, bring about a more satisfactory state 
of things. 

“I am aware this involves time, tact and money, and 
as a nucleus of a fund to provide for the expense of 
repeating the efforts already made, I herewith inclose 
my contribution of one hundred dollars toward the ex- 
pense—if such a movement is started and carried on 
with good judgment, it seems to me, it must tell in time. 

“The allusion to further exhibits here in the coming 
spring, such as was made last year, is a most com- 
mendable one, and would reawaken and help maintain the 
interest of a large proportion of the great number who 
attended the last demonstration of that kind. 

“It is evident the great need in carrying out these 
two projects is an adequate sum of money, and I 
would recommend an appeal to the generosity of your as- 
sociate members or honorary trustees, for their contribu- 
tions to help the cause along. There are able men 
among them, and a small sum ae each one would pro- 
vide such an amount that would go far in defraying the 
expenses of competent and economical men intrusted with 
the task of making it their business to see that your 
resources in that way were worked to the best ad- 
vantage. 

“With sincerest wishes for your prosperity and wel- 
fare, and regretting my inability to join you at this 
meeting, very truly yours, 

“J. J. Broome.” 

Hon. Verplanck Colvin’s letter was then read. Mr. 
Colvin assisted in organizing this association, and was 
the honorary president from the time of its inception 
until last year. 

“ “T do not know that I can-add any suggestions, or 
offer any advice, in addition to the views already ad- 
dressed to the Association in former letters on similar 
occasions. The old guides, so many of whom were with 
me in = first explorations a the remote sections of 
the wilderness over a quarter of a century ago, are nea 
all gone—many of them upon that as jou which 
must take—into a country from which none 
Those woodsmen, quick and vigorous, 
of deer, bear or panther, 
sighted for the rifle shots that brought bird or 
to earth—have most of them passed away. Civilization 
has thrown lines of railroads and highways across the 
ie wilderness; and the whistle of the 
takes the place of the the 


swan upon the lakes. Far up, close to the timber line, 
coed a) hee aeniae the lumbermen’s ems hae 
felled. the forest in so “many fire has ‘so - 
often swept afterward, destroying the very -soil, tha 
many of what were once the most beautiful sections of 
the forest are now led wastes of brush and d 
wood—save ‘where the State has held, in true preserva- 
tion, great sections, or private clubs have inclosed oa 
serves. These private parks are not to the public. 
The ancient trails waterways, which were in use 
by the Indian natives, and since whites—from a time 
to which no man’s memory runs—are now no longer ~ 
thoroughfares, but are closed alike to guide and traveler, 
so that many of your number have wandered forth—like 
the ancient huntsman from Kentucky—westward into 
wilder lands. 
“Some of the old guides went long since to the forests 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific slopes. Many a 
grizzly or cinnamon of the snowy range has fallen 
before their deadly rifles. On the desert plains of the 
far West the bones of some of the old guides may be 
found with tose of the bison; both fallen before Indian 
arrows. Otaers, I know, are ranchers of Colorado or 
New Mexico, or hunters still among the giant redwood 
trees of Oregon. Others have killed big game amid 
the ice and snows of Alaska—or have frozen beside the 
golden pebbles of its glacier brooks. They were brave 
men; men who fought their way to the front of civiliza- 
tion and with their rifles and their axes compelled 
obedience to a high command. Theirs was the —- 
see the 


- of. being first everywhere. Theirs it was to 


secrets of the forests and mountains and to tell of their 
discoveries. They were the advance guards of the pres- 
ent great army—once so few. They took every hazard, 
every risk, dared every danger and conquered every 
difficulty. If savages wasel, they swept them away. 
If the forests had no paths, they made them. If rivers 
and lakes hindered, they built their own boats and went 
onward. Summer’s heat did not stay them, or winter’s 
cold stop them. Such were the pioneers; your an- 
cestors; men of whom the nation has a right to be proud 
—ancestors whom you should honor. hroughout the 
vast forests of this Commonwealth they laid the founda- 
tion of the present empire. That is a word to conjure 
with; and there is an incantation in words, to those whe 
understand them and take them into their souls; in 
true, profound meanings. The empire built by your an- 
cestors was not—is not—a top; they made no play 
round, they built no marble palaces, but they cleared 
arms, built homes and toiled like honest men for honest 
livings. This is something to be proud of; especially to- 
day,.when the leaders of England’s army cry aloud 
against the degenerate men who have wasted their lives 
in social follies and now, in the day of need and trial, are 
found wanting; wanting in true manhood—that com- 
bination of intellectual and physical “strength which is 
the evidence of virility and worthiness. 

“Be proud that you are the sons of guides; the pioneers 
of civilization ot founders of this greatest nation which 
the earth has so far seen. Beware that you envy not— 
imitate not the luxury of weaklings; the vices of the 
worthless. Choose high aims; difficult marksmanship, 
which is worthy of you. Remember that stern coura 
and hard work alone, has won for this great nation the 
blessings it possesses, and honor work and- workers as 
you do your parents. Be missionaries for good as op- 
portunity offers ; preserve the forests; preserve the game; 
take no life of even the humblest beast needlessly; let 
the forests teem with beasts and birds, and the streams 
and lakes with fish—unless you need them then and there 
for food, and remember that you are the pioneers, or 
children of pioneers; the founders of the State, that your 
descendants may proudly say, ‘My father was a guide’— 
one of those from which the farmer, lumberman, lawyer 
and preacher of the present day descended—a founder 
of the United States.” 

The Rev. Mr. Larom made an exceptionally strong 
speech, which was applauded frequently. He asked them 
to be absolutely loyal to the laws of the State, to their 
organization and to each other. He thought they should 
have an influence in the making of fish and game laws. 
and that the game wardens should be appointed from 
the membership of the Association—good, honorable, 
competent guides and woodsmen, and not, as is now the 
case in some portions of the mountains, men who scarce- 
ly know a “salt lick from a lily pad.” Mr. Larom was 
followed by the Rev. Mr. Corkran, late of Virginia, who 
was in turn succeeded by Professor Moorhead. Mr. 
Moorhead told some interesting experiences of his in 
different portions of the country, as a sportsman. He 
said he loved to be upon the track of deer and fox; to 
tramp through the forests; to cast his flies over the rapid 
waters for speckled trout or troll the lakes for larger 
ones, and then to sit around the blazing camp-fire at 
night, telling stories and enjoying his pipe with the 
guides. He said he had little patience with a man who 
came to a hotel with seven or eight packed trunks, and 
played golf and lawn tennis. Mr. Moorhead spoke about 
twenty minutes, and his remarks were thoroughly en- 
jo and appreciated. 

he secretary’s report was as follows: 
To the Members of the Adirondack Guides’ Association. 

Gentlemen: As secretary of this organization, I re 
spectfully rt that, owing to various causes, the mem- 
bership, both active and associate, has materially de- 
creased during the past year. One of the causes is 
the difference of opinion which prevails in the different 
localities in rd to the method of hunting deer. In 
some sections nding is denounced most emphatically, 
while in others it is advocated for thirty or sixty days, 
and in others it is a that the smen and 
hunter should permitted to hunt deer during certain 
portions of the year in any manner he chooses, with 
ee Some oe This question es mes - 
the strongest uence in disuniting ° 
Adirondack wilderness. 

Another reason is that on account of bad roads and 
heavy hotel and traveling expenses, it has been im- 

‘for all the localities to be fairly represented at 


the annual the far-away branches feeling that 
their views ‘ a down: by the 
members who can little d ity and expense, at- 
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be called, in truth, the “Adirondack” Guides’ Associa- 
the entire > In 
yal pon a a led your son che 


y 
fact that only by working in unison throughout. 
the mountains, and abiding by the 
jority, could we hope to succeed, and I urged you at that 
time to rise above petty jealousies and to work in har- 
mony for the good of the entire Association. Q 

In regan to the game laws, I very much doubt if any 
law could be passed that would be entirely satisfactory to 
all of us, afid I confidently believe that it is far better for 
every member of this Association to strictly obey the 
laws as passed by the Legislature, even though we may 
not agree with in we respect. A partially good 
law, faithfully observed, is far better than an absolutely 
perfect law constantly and persistently violated. I am 
sincerely desirous that it should be known throughout the 
country that an Adirondack Association guide is at all 
times a man who respects and observes the fish and 
game laws of the State, even though they may not be 
strictly in accordance with his views. Let me remind 
you that each member in joining this Association agrees 
to do all in his power to preserve and propagate the fish 
and game of the Adirondacks and to enforce the fish and 
game laws of the State. It is my earnest desire that 
during the ensuing year we all may rise above the little 
things which threaten to disunite us; that by our united 
efforts in all parts of the mountains we make the Adiron- 
dacks so attractive by the increase of fish and game, and 
the Adirondacks Guides’ Association so well and favor- 
ably known everywhere, that tourists and sportsmen 
may be influen to visit this section in far greater 
numbers than ever before, and that we may be able to 
give them the expected pleasure and sport, and so re- 
ceive for ourselves and our section of country the bene- 
ficial results for which we all are striving. 

I have received in fees and dues during the past year 
ea I have received from our honorary president, Mr. 
. J. Broome, his check for $100. I have paid out for the 
benefit of the Association, as per vouchers herewith at- 
tached, $249.51, leaving a balance of $41.49. The balance 
from last year was $228.05, leaving now in the hands of 
the treasurer, $260.54. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frep M. SHeEtpon, Sec’y. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected: Honorary President, Dr. Frank E. Kendall; 
President, Edwin E. Sumner; Secretary, Warren J. 
Slater; Treasurer, Oatman A. Covill. 

The Saranac Lake Cornet Band was in attendance. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Sarana 
Lake on the evening of the third Wednesday in January, 
1901, and the convention adjourned to the banquet room, 
where two hundred guides and guests participated in a 
sumptuous repast. Seaver A. MILLER. 


The Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I desire to call attention to a statement contained in your 
issue of Jan. 20, which will be found in your extract 
from the “Report of the Inland Fisheries and Game Com- 
mission” of Massachusetts, on page 49 of your paper. 
Speaking of the conference at the State House on Nov. 
23, the Commisisoners say: “This is the first conven- 
tion of sportsmen in this State.” 

Now I beg to ask your readers to look at the article 
written by me and published in your issue of Dec. 10, 
1898, which will be found in the last column of page 
466. This is a detailed report of the first conference of 
sportsmen’s clubs ever held in Massachusetts. 

It was an enthusiastic meeting, and gave our honor- 
able Commissioners the cue. fi was held under the 
auspices of, and as the result of an invitation from, the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, and 
to that Association is due the honor of inaugurating such 
a movement, . 

In my observation of the various manifestations of 
human nature, covering a period of half a century, I 
have often noticed that the circumstances under which 
persons are wont to seek for honors that do not belong 
to them are very similar. But I will not enlarge on 
that point. 

I wish to congratulate the Commissioners that, like 
the “man in Detroit, they knew a good thing when they 
saw it.” I desire, also, to exonerate you, Mr. Editor, for 
certainly one has a right to expect that whatever goes 
out as a statement of fact under the seal of the old Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts must be reliable. 

In addition to the report in your issue of Dec. 10, 
1898, I desire to add that every Boston morning paper 
of Nov. 17, 1898, contained a very interesting account of 
the conference of the evening previous, and the occasion 
was so indicative of promise that the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association voted that such a meet- 
ing be held annually. : 

e now come to the second annual conference, which 
was held on Dec. 14, 1 

The success of that meeting was very extraordinary. 
In attendance more representatives from forestry asso- 
ciations, the State Boards of Agriculture, Education, 
Fish and Game, agricultural societies, farmers’ clubs, as- 
sociations of farmers and mechanics, sportsmen’s clubs 
and associations, none ae county of the State. 
From this meeting resulted the o' ization of a Massa- 
chusetts Central ittee for Protection of Fish and 
Game, which was elected at a delegate convention, each 
association sending one ————? to the meeting 
held at the Copley re Hotel, Boston, on Jan. 4, 1900. 

I inclose herewith the list of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Central Committee, which is now working in 
boonenes ae ee the Fish -—_ Cm. mal 
sioners of t tate for purpose of securing legislati 
+d restricting both the killing and pellidie ofl Geena 


rds. 4 
Should other duties allow, I will go into further de- 
tails in another letter. I inclose some of the documents 
we are sending out. 
ry Massachu 
sociation, No. 5 Park Square. 


The members of the | Central Commit- 


Massachusetts 
tee for Protection of Fish and Game, as organized Jan. 
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$s Se: A. B. F. Kinney, Chairman, W. er; Henry 
. Kimball, Secretary and Treasurer, 5 Park Square, 
Boston. Executive Committee—A. B. F. Kinney, Wor- 


cester; Geo. H, Palmer, New Bedford; Heman S. Fay, 
Marlboro; Dr. J. T. Herrick, Springfield; William B. 
Finney, Lynn; John S. Bleakie, Falmouth; H. A. Esta- 
brook, Fitchburg; J. E. Tweedy, North Attleboro; Joseph 
H. Wood, Pittsfield; Herbert E. Tuck, Haverhill; Henry 
Hanson, Fall River; A. M. Lyman, Montague. The 
chairman and secretary are members of the Executive 
Committee, ex officiis, 


The Minnesota Park. 


From the St. Paul Dispatch, 


The. friends and advocates of the Minnesota National 
Park have been stirred up by a dispatch from Washing- 
ton, which reads: ‘Senator Nelson’s bill to restore the 
Nelson act (the opening up of the proposed National 
Minnesota Park territory to settlement) will not be in- 
corporated into the Indian appropriation bill without a 
hard fight. The advocates of the park proposition are 
now keeping up a constant correspondence with Wash- 
ington. Congressman Eddy may conc!sde to accept the 
proposition for selling the pine on bans >.~!e.” 

seeets Cristadoro, speaking of the situation to-day,’ 
said: 

“The time has come for the people of this State to 
thoroughly understand that our representatives at Wash- 
ington, with perhaps an exception or two, are against 
the park, first, last and at all times. Why this is so, no 
one seems to clearly know, except that they are against it. 
I see no good reasons given in the public press for their 
nang a it, yet they tell you they are against it, and, 

t is all. 

“They surely cannot be opposed to it, because its estab- 
lishment means the turning out of house and home of 
settlers and whole villages—because there isn’t a white 
man to-day who owns a foot of land in the reservation. 
They surely cannot object because the Government must 
go out and dicker w‘ch a lot of timber owners for the land 
and timber at treble its true value—because not an acre 
of ground asked for is owned otherwise than by the 
Governmet itself. They ma ey up the excuse that 
this reservation land is ideal settlers’ land, and to keep 
for park purposes such a valuable tract of agricultural 
soil would be working untold hardships upon the hardy 
settler who is to come, and who, if deprived of this pro- | 
posed park territory, will have no place whereon to lay { 
his head. 

“There are thousands upon thousands of acres of cut- 
over lands in Michigan and Wisconsin, equally valuable 
for agricultural purposes, abandoned for taxes to the 
State, and producing to-day a crop of scrub oak of some- 
what questionable value. But the settler of this land, for 
some reason or other, after he proved up his homestead 
holding, immediately quit the vicinity after disposing of 
his rights to the lumberman. And this land, before the 
timber was cut, was just as promising for the settler as 
that in the Chippewa Indian reservation to-day. Let\ 
the Nelson bill go into effect, and imagine the proposed 
park territory being opened up for settlement. What 
does that mean? The ‘Winchester farmer’ will take 
preaesee, He will select his 160-acre tract under the 

omestead law, build his shack, live,;on the premises at 
intervals to make his holding good under the law, farm 
the adjacent woods by means of his Winchester, and, on 
the tick of the clock, when his proving time rolls around, | 
turn the house and farm (?) over to the lumberman for | 
a consideration. Now steps in the man with the axe, and 
saw, the trees are felled, here and there fire gets into the 
felled tops, and when the lumberman has cut the last 
tree and hauled the last log, he leaves behind him a train 
of stumps, sand and desolation. 

“This is what it means to open up for settlement, under 
the Nelson bill, one of the grandest and most picturesque 
pieces of woodland in existence to-day on God’s green 
footstool. You ask, Where, then, does all this opposition 
come? From the lumbermen in this State, men who 
to-day do not hold title to a single foot of the land in 
question, but who, under the beneficent workings of the 
Nelson bill, hope to some day. It is this influence, rich 
and powerful, that to-day stands between the citizens of 
this State, yes, of the United States, and the securing of 
the National Minnesota Park. 

“I wish it to be understood clearly that this is not a 
State proposition, but a national one. Before we can se- 
cure that territory for a park, the Senators of other 
States must likewise vote for it. With our own Minne- 
sota delegation adverse to the park, the citizens of this 
State may rest assured that no outside influence from 
other States, no matter how strong, will help one iota. 
The cause is lost and the park is a thing of the past, a 
mere memory, unless our own representatives of Con- 

ess cast their votes in favor of it. Unfortunately this 
is but too true. 

“Now, what can be done? That the State of Minne- 
sota desires this most magnificent project worked out to a 
proud and successful conclusion is evidenced by the hun- 
dreds of letters that are pouring into Washington to- 
day. That the park would be a monument for all time 
to the wisdom of its friends and promoters, and a ‘hing of 
pride and joy forever to the State of Minnesota, no one 
who has looked into the proposition can deny. 

“Its value to this State, to the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, the adjacent towns to the west, and above 
all, to the city of Duluth, no one can question. It was 
opposed by Duluth some months ago, under an unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding of the scope of territory involved, 
but to-day Duluth realizes the immense benefit the estab- 
lishment of that park, almost at her back door, would 
prove. It would be as a magnet for all the East, and 
Duluth is ery in favor of it. The development 
committee of luth passed upon the matter in. open 
meeting a few days ago, and every man present, with 
one exception (he was, I think, interested in lumber in 
some way), voted enthusiastically for the idea. 

“That not only the people of this State want the park, 
but the people of other States, who know anything of 
this region, as well, is There is ab- 
solutely no sensible reason offered by any against the 
eX The influence against it 

and is represented by the lumber interests of the 
State. They are going so 
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among the. very’ legislators who, at the request of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of the State of Minnesota, 
voted for the memorial to Congress asking for this park, 
requesting them to recant their votes and play the ‘ba 

act,’ and say they didn’t mean it when they so voted. 
And, surprising to say, the same influence which has 
turned our delegation, almost to a man, against this park 
at Washington, is inducing our own home legislators to 
stultify themselves and recant their votes because they 
didn’t know when they were voting that they were step- 
ping on the toes of their greedy lumbermen constituents. 

“The women’s clubs of Minnesota are the ones to be 
thanked for the inception of this park idea. They were 
the ones who secured the memorial from our State Legis- 
lature to Congress, asking for this park. This same 
band of intelligent and progressive women is to-day doin 
all that’ can be done to create favorable sentiment. i 
think that if the hands of those working against this 
park can by some means be stayed so that no precipitate 
and hostile action will be taken, the influence exerted by 
this band of faithful workers in the cause of humanity 
and posterity will in the end more than counterbalance 
the influences hostile to the park to-day, and bring about 
ultimate success: 

“But no time must be lost. Influence must be brought 
to béar, and if it can be sufficiently widespread and 
powerful our representatives in Washington will seriously 
consider the question as to whether it is their best policy 
to work in the interests of a handfe! of lumbermen, or 

ive heed to the wishes of the entire State. As long as 

enator Nelson and others are fighting this park tooth 
and nail, its success is endangered. Its friends must 
make equally strong efforts, and the time to make them is 
now. 
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s pring Shooting. 

CuarLeston, N. H., Feb. 9.—Editor Fovest and 
Stream: I have read with much interest the copy of the 
Lacey bill in your columns, with your editorial com- 
ments thereupon, and believe it to be a wise project, 
though the separate States might accomplish the de- 
sired object individually,. if they could be induced to 
work in harmony. It seems to be impossible to get them 
to do so, however, in another important matter, the 
prohibition of “spring shooting,” which is, to the best of 
my belief, one. of the great causes of the diminution 
of our migratory game birds, ducks, geese and swans, as 
well as the smaller game, such as woodcock and snipe. 
It is not a matter which affects us much here in New 
England, as our flight of migratory birds is small, at 
any rate; and spring shooting is generally prohibited, but 
if the Western States will not work together, in the ques- 
tion of prohibition, it seems perfectly legitimate for the 
General Government to interfere. It is held by law that 
the game is the property of the State, but where the 
birds breed in Montana, North Dakota and the British 
Provinces, and winter in Louisiana, Texas and Mexico, I 
do not see that any State can claim the right of pos- 
session. While it does seem that the United States, as 
the generally recognized agent and protector of all of 
them, might wisely and constitutionally pass a law pro- 
hibiting the shooting of all such migratory game, from 
the first of March to the first of September, or while 
the birds are on/their northward passage to their breed- 
ing grounds andjengaged in raising their young. I pub- 
lished a letter infa Western paper about a year ago, call- 
ing the attention of Western sportsmen, who are particu- 
larly interested, to this point, but it met with no response. 
I saw, however, quite recently, a letter from a Western 
sportsman, protesting against the merciless slaughter of 
ducks and geese in Texas, in the winter, by Northern 
shooters, I will not call them sportsmen, who go down 
there to kill for the market, and murder every bird they 
can. The only fault in the letter was that it revived the 
old “duck egg joke,” and accused the NortHern Pacific 
Railroad of shipping 18,000 barrels of duck eggs in a 
year over their road to the East for Albumen. 

Now, if some patriotic member of Congress will take 
up the matter, it is probable that such a bill as I suggest 
might be easily passed, putting the whole matter into the 
hands of the United States authorities, but allowing the 
States to make such further restrictions and reductions 
of the open season, from September to March, as they 
choose, while the game is within their jurisdiction. 

To return to the Lacey bill, our extent of territory 
is so great, and our climate so different, that judgment is 
necessary in introducing the species suitable for different 
latitudes. While New England and the Northwestern 
States might prove a proper home for the capercailzic 
(formerly a native of Scotland, where it got its name), 
and the black cock, or grouse, a native of Scotland and the 
north of England, it would seem that the European and 
Indian partridges might be fitted for the Middle States, 
and the guinea fowl, a native of Africa, but now ac- 
climated in Cuba, might be. introduced in the extreme 
Southern or Gulf States. The Mongolian pheasant is 
apparently succeeding in making a home wherever it has 
been’ tried, but the migratory quail of the old world has 
proved. a failure, and we have hares enough of our 
own without importing them from Belgium. Let the 
European carp and sparrow be warnings. : 

“T enjoyed Mayne. Reed’s “bear story,” and wish 
you ‘would reprint Col. Thorpe’s some time when you 
are. short of matter, if ever.* Mayne Reed came in 
since my day, but “my boys” enjoyed him hugely, par- 
ticularly one giving adventures omethe Amazon. “Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “Sinbad the Sailor’ and “Gulliver’s Travels” 
were the delights of my boyhood, together with the 
“Swiss Family Robinson,” the “Pilgrims Progress” and 
the “Tales. of the Genii,” and I graduated from them to 
Izaak Walton, Salmonia and Christopher North’s papers 
in Blackwood, which made me an angler for all time. 

Permit me to correct an error in your notice of 
Henry Clay in this week’s number. He got the name of 
the “Mill Boy of the Slashes” from Hanover county, 


- Virginia. his birth place, and not from Kentucky. He 


ran for President against Polk, the year I came of age, 
and I shall never forget my disappointment when he was 
beaten! I wish Restahy woe send us a few more 
like him now, instead of indulging in faction feuds. 

Vow W. 
ores, % 


“It is ‘given’ in ‘the current number of Woodcraft Magazine —Ev, 
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The Japanese Shooting License. 


Yoxouama, Japan, Jan. 9.—Editor Forest and Streem: 
In your issue of Nov 25, 1899, I find an article headed 
“Will the License do It?” and ee while it 
might do some good, it can surely do no . I inclose 
a Japanese shooting license, which we have to take out at 
the commencement of every season, and which costs us 
yen. ten ($10), Japanese and foreigners alike. It strikes 
me that it would be just the thing to keep the run of the 
rowdy element that you describe, if you can make a 
law of it. 4 _ __ A, Weston. 

The license sent by Mr. Weston is printed in English 
and French. We copy the conditions of its issue and 
the shooting regulations: 


The license B is grented to those who take game b ating s gun. 

No game shall be taken by means of an explosive substance, 
spring gun, or a dangerous trap or pitfall. . 7 

No shooting shall allowed between sunset and sunrise, or in 
streets, or in places where dwelling-houses are numerous or a crowd 
cf people is present, or in the direction of a building, vessel, or 
railway train at such distance as the shot or bullet may reach. 

No shooting and hunting shall be allowed at the following 
places: Imperial Preserves; at places where notices prohibiting 
shooting and hunting are posted; public roads; public parks; 
within the precincts of shrines and temples; cemeteries; and on 
any land belonging to another person and having a fence, railing 
or enclosure, or planted with a crop, or on a common shootin; 
ground of other persons who have obtained permission thereo 
unless the consent of the owner or person in charge thereof has 
been obtained. 

This license shall be valid from the 16th day of the 10th month 
to the 15th day of the 4th month of the following year. The said 
period can be prolonged or shortened accordingthe conditions of 
the locality by the Local Governor with. the, val of the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce for the space of time not ex- 
ceeding thirty days. kar : ; 

The use of every license is limited only to its owner. But in 
such method of shooting and hunting as requires assistance the 
holder of a license may be accompanied by persons having no 
license. Si 

Every person shall, when _in pursuit of game, carry his license. 

A Police, Gendarme, or Forest Officer and Chief of a city, town 
or village may inspect the licenses of persons in pursuit of game. 

In, the case provided in the preceding clause, no person in pur- 
suit of game shall refuse the inspection of his license. 

When a license has been lost, the fact shall be reported to the 
Police Office of the place where the loss occurred and to the 
Authorities who originally granted the license. 

When a license has been lost or injured, its owner may apply 
for the grant ef a new or duplicate license. In the case of suc 
application, a fee of 25 sen shall be paid. 8 ou? 

Ever license shal! be returned to the Authorities who originally 

anted it, within thirty days from the date on which it ceased to 

e valid. ; ‘ 
It is prohibited to take or sell eggs or young of the birds which 
are prohibited to be taken. a 

The following birds shall be prohibited to be taken: Tsuru 
(Cranes); Tsubame except Iwa-tsubame (Swallows and Martins); 
Kogara (Masrh-tit); Higara (Cole-tit); Shijukara (Great-tit); Go- 
jukara (Nuthatch); Enaga (Long-tailed tit); Misosazai (Wren); 
Hototogisu (Little cuckoo); Kwakko (Cuckoo); Sankocho (Para- 
dise fiy-catcher). i : 

The following birds. shall be prohibited to be taken during the 
close time from the 16th day of the 3d month to the 14th day of 
the 10th month: Kiji (Peasants); Yamadori ae pheasants). 

The following birds shall be prohibited to be en during the 
close time from the 16th day of the 4th month to the Mth day of 


the eighth month: Sekirei (Wagtails); Mukudori ( staring) ; 
Hitaki (Fly-catchers, except Paradise fly-catcher; Start and 
Blue-tail) ; icho (Ptarmig: se); Hi- 


an); Ezoyamadori (Hazelgrouse) ; 
bari (Lark); Hiyo (Bulbul); Mozu (Shrikes); Kogera_ (Pigmy 
woodpecker); Hato (Doves and pigeons), except Dobato (Domestic 
or half domestic pigeon). 


The following birds shall be prohibited to be taken during the 
close time ben the Ist day of the 5th month to the 30th day of 
the 9th month: a (Snipes and Woodcocks); Wuzura (Quails). 

Female deer shall be prohibited to be taken during the close time 
from the 1st day of the 10th month to the 15th day of the 7th 
month, and male deer during the close time from the Ist day of 
the 10th month to the 30th day of the 1ith month. a 

In Hokkaido, it shall be prohibited to take deer even when it is 
not the close time mentioned in the preceding clause. 


A Turkey-Call for Squirrels. 


Ironton, O.—Editor Forest and Stream: In a recent 
number there was a note about the sharp eye of the wild 
turkey. I fully agree with Mr. Drane, and regard the 
wild turkey as the hardest game we have to get. Yet at 
times it will do things wholly at variance with its usual 
wildness. The last turkey I got came to me in an open 
spot. I was out still-hunting deer and sat down on a 
small log with my back against a tree in a place where I 
could see in all directions for a hundred yards. To 
amuse myself I began to try my turkey-call, not think- 
ing to see anything, much less to get a shot in so open a 
place. In a few minutes I heard the “put, put” of a 
turkey very close and right behind. I whirled around on 
to my knees, and there were two. I killed one while 
flying. The other got the tree on me. Not so foolish 
after all. 

Did it ever occur to you to use a turkey-call in squirrel 
hunting? I once had three gray squirrels » large gum 
tree, and had tried to slip up on them, but they saw 
me and hid. I went up as close to the tree as I wanted 
and sat down to wait for them to come out. I sat there 
twenty or thirty minutes, and they did not move that I 
could see. I was in a fairly good turkey country, and so 

t out my turkey-call and made a few calls, and in 
ess than two minutes all three squirrels were in sight; 
and ina d.deal less time they were all mine on the 

round. P'take it that they thought that if it was safe 
= a turkey to be calling, they were in no ger. I 
would like to know if any one else ever had like ex- 
perience, and if I ever get in like situation I will make 
experiments until I am_ satisfied. 

I had a bunch of what I th it were petrified fish 
eggs, and were so pronounced by all who examined 
them. But now I don’t know what were after seeing 
the article on fish eggs in Forest anp STREAM on petrified 
eggs. James Dupuy. 


Getting Some Good Out of It. © 


South Haven, Mich., Feb. 5.—Editor Forest and - 
Stream: I notice paragraph on the first page last paper, 
and would like one of your calendars. 

I have been a constant subscriber to Forest AnD 
StreEAM for over thirty years; am past three score years 
of age; commenced shooting at pen Tena paddling and 
sailing canoe at thirty-two; target rifle practice at thirty- 
five, with one of Billinghurst’s best rifles, mounted with 
a Malcolm finest telescope, and later have used Maynard 
& Stevens, and now use a Winchester sper, and still 
enjoy target practice. Bought a Parker Bros. fine gun, 
with two sets of barrels, in 1871, and it has never had a 
rust Spot on it; later have contented with a R 
ington hammerless. Have run a steam launch si 





j 


all of this, and still am able to enjoy being in the forest 
5 H. W. S. 


and on stream, 


*o1— " 


Protector Shriner Resigns. 

As..a result of the opposition to him by 
Governor Voorhees, Fish and Game Protector Charles 
A. Shriner sent in his resignation last Saturday, as 
follows : : 

. Paterson, N. J., Feb, 10, 1900. 
To the Honorable, the Board of Fish and Game Com- 
missioners of New Jersey: w 

When in August last I resigned my office as Fish and 
Game Protector of New Jersey, I intended thereby to 
wholly sever my official connection with the cause of 
fish and game protection in the State. You, however, 


. determined that my resignation applied only to the office 


of Fish and Game Protector, and that I still retained the 
office of Fish and Game Warden; you requested me to 
retain that office until my successor as Fish and Game 
Protector should have had some benefit from my experi- 
ence and until some matters I had in charge should have 
been disposed of. That time has now arrived, for I have 
in charge only one matter, in connection with which it will 
be necessary for me to meet in conference with the Fish 
Commission of Pennsylvania; this will be done within a 
few days. I accordingly hereby tender you my resigna- 
tion as Fish and Game Warden and trust that the same 
=~ speedily accepted. 
ith many thanks for your uniform courtesy and the 
approval which my course in office has always met 
with at the hands of your honorable body, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
Cuas. A. SHRINER. 





In a Carboy. 


Boston, Feb. 10.—Speaking of partridges being shipped 
to this market in a jug, the bottom of which Sad _ 
nicely removed and cemented on again, noted in the 
Forest AND STREAM last week, an express man tells me 
that he knows of something as good as that. A car boy, 
or glass demijohn, encased in wood, has been backward 
and forward several times, loaded with Maine game on 
the trips this way, and empty going back. The carboy 
was really no carboy at all, except as to the glass neck, 
neatly fastened into the wood of the top of the case. Of 
course the top came off, glass carboy—neck and all, leav- 
ing a nice wooden box for game. In this case birds and 
even saddles of deer have been forwarded to this market. 
It came from Maine directly to a chemical concern. This 
concern was friendly to the shipper of the game in the 
imitation carboy. In the firm’s storehouse the game would 
be taken out and put into another box, and sent, by the 
firm’s own teamster, to some commission house in the 
market, for sale. The teamster was instructed to know 
nothing as to where the game came from, and doubtless 
he never saw it unpacked from the imitation carboy. 
That receptacle itself was immediately shipped back to 
the game shippers. One way it went free as “an empty” 
till the express people got on to the trick. 


SPECIAL. 


Fowl on the Eastern Shore. 


Patnter, Va., Feb. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At this writing duck are very plentiful in Hog Island 
Bay, east shore of Virginia. Brant do not seem to be 
so plentiful as in former years, but for redhead and 
broad bill, the like has never been known before. Acres 
upon acres are covered by these ducks, in blocks of 
millions, so to speak. 

No doubt the vigilant measurer of the Eastern Shore 
Game Association have done much in drawing these birds 
to our waters. A constant patrol is kept upon the 
grounds, and night shooting and shooting by lights has 
been totally suppressed. Besides, large swivel guns are in 
violation of the law. No gun that cannot be shot from 
the shoulder, at arm’s length, is. allowable. 





G. E. 
The Sale of Foreign Game. 


New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y., Feb. 6— 
Editor Forest and Stream: As I understand that some 
of the organizations for the protection of game are 
actively engaged in the prosecution of dealers who sell 
European game imported to this country, I would sug- 
gest that you open your columns to a Tecssion of the 
question, “To what extent does the importation of for- 
eign game and its sale in our markets interfere with the 
protection of native species?” 


F. J. H. Merrit, Director. 


South Florida. 


Punta Gorpa, Fla., Feb. 2—This is a favorite re- 
sort for sportsmen. Quail are abundant in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Wild turkey and deer are to be found 
not far away, while an occasional bear enlivens the chase. 

s, guides and teams can be procured here. Fishing 
for trout, bass and Spanish mackerel is good now, and 
tarpon will, we are told, hunt these waters within a 
month, to the delight of all fishermen in search of real 
sport with rod and reel. CALDWELL. 


Hotels for Sportsmen. 

Pzrsons who are conducting hotels or camps in regions 
where there is good shooting or fishing should under- 
stand that the. best way to make their places known to 

rsons interested in these sports is by advertising in the 

‘OREST AND STREAM. depend 
on the hotels which are advertised in Forest anp STREAM, 
and registered in its Information Bureau, and the hotel 

rs who patronize these columns are unanimous in 
ring that they receive most satisfactory returns for 
the money invested. 


NAMELESS REMITTERS. 
The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. is holding 











| Zea and Bie Fishing. 
ANGLING NOTES. 
; Salmon Prospects. 

For years I carried on a co dence with the 
late John Mowat, of Campbellton, N. B., who had been 
connected with the salmon fisheries of Canada for nearly 
half a century, and I considered him the best informed 
man regarding salmon habits and salmon fishing of any 
man of a Speninecs. He was one of two men that 
I knew who fished alone for salmon from a canoe, the 
other, Andrew Alford, once killed a salmon of 48 pounds 
on the Alford water of the Ristigouche River, now 
owned by Mr. Archibald Mitchell, of Norwich, Conn. 
I have fished from Mr. Mowat’s little canoe, and every 
time I stood up in it I believed I took chances of going 
overboard while casting, and once when I hooked a 
black fish above Derside that was thought to be bright 
until it was brought to galt, and the fish took.us through 
the rapids, I was morally certain that the canoe would 
never live, for it once turned its owner over in the same 
rapids, but it went through right side up. After Mr. John 
Mowat’s death on the Selponene, from wane, crushed b 
a log upon which he had sitting with Mr. Mitchell 
discussing the fishing, his son, Mr, Alexander Mowat, 
also connected with the fisheries, became my correspon- 
dent, and has kept me posted as to the salmon rivers and 
salmon fishing about the Bay of Chaleur. Last year the 
salmon hatchery at Deeside was burned, a hatchery which 
turned out one to two million of young salmon annually. 

Mr. Alexander Mowat writes me under date of Feb. 1 
from Campbellton: “We have built a new hatchery 
twenty miles lower down on the Ristigouche, and we 
hope to prosecute the work of hatching salmon on a much 
larger scale than heretofore. We expect to retain a large 
number of salmon fry in rearing ponds until they are 
three and four years old, and will mark them before they 
are liberated, hoping it will result in valuable information. 
+ * As to salmon fishing, I look for 1900 to be a 
big year on the Ristigouche, with early fishing. The late 
fishing last season was fine from July 15 to Aug. 15, pools 
full with water, high and cold. June was not good. 
look for the reverse the coming season.” 

If this forecast proves to be correct, I hope to be 
able to write some notes from actual experience on the 
river of just how good the fishing proves to be, for, like 
every other man who goes to the Ristigouche River for 
salmon, I shall be looking for a fish of 40 pounds, such as 
I recently saw on the wall in the dining room of my 
friend, Jordan L. Mah, Jr., in New York city. 


A Trout Pond. 


A correspondent on Long Island sends the following 
query: “I have just read an article written by you in a 
report of the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission 
‘Concerning Brook Trout,’ having discovered the volume 
in our village library, and it is the first that I knew of 
the publication of such a work, and as I am greatly in- 
terested in the propagation of trout and in trout fishing, 
would you kindly give me the necessary instructions as 
to where I can get an up-to-date work on the artificial 
propagation and rearing of trout. I have a pond on 
my grounds about 100 feet square with several boiling 
springs in the bottom of it. It is 4 feet deep at one end 
and about half that at the other end. The temperature 
of the water at the surface of the pond is 52 degrees in 
summer and 45 degrees now, although I have known the 
surface water to get as high as 65 degrees. There are 
fresh-water shrimps in the pond, and in the stream 
flowing from it. could enlarge the pond to three or 
four times its present size. Do you think the above 
conditions are favorable to my raising brook trout in 
the pond? re are two ponds containing brook trout 
within two miles from where I live. Will you state when 
the trout season opens on Long Island, as both ponds are 
public waters.” 

The best American work on trout breeding is Living- 
ston Stone’s “Domesticated Trout,” but a work that treats 
of rearing trout by modern methods is “An Angler’s 
Paradise and How to Obtain It,” by J. J. Armistead, 
published in Scotland, but both books can doubtless be 
obtained of Forest AND StrEAM book department. Your 
pond has the requisite temperature of water in which to 
rear trout, and it contains food, and if it affords hiding 
places and shade, er you provide it, your pond will sus- 
tain a limited of trout, as it is a fair assumption 
that the water is ently renewed, as the pond is made 
from boiling springs. That the pond does contain shrimps 
is evidence that it contains watercress or water weeds, in 
which insects.and their larve may find lodgment and 
breed, and a close examination will probably disclose 
other crustacean food than the shrimps, and very likely 
insect food, for the waters of Long Island are rich in 
fish food. 

If the idea of the last question is to stock this private 
pond with trout from public waters, it will be well to 
understand that this cannot be done under the law, as 
the fish and game law of the State especially forbids that 
fish shall be taken from public waters for the purpose 
of stocking private ponds, and if State fish or fish reared 
at the expense of the State shall be i in a private 
pond, iS  saenete Bn peed nae lic fishing. Trout 

be private breeders for 
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Eel Pots, 


In the preliminary report of the Fisheries, Gene end 
Forest Commission to the New York Legislature, just 





e been seen eating 
t wn almost as soon as it is deposited and before it 
covered with vel. Eel pots of a form to 


an 3 . 

It is a common idea that waters inhabited by trout 
must be hedged about with specific laws guarding the 
fish more carefully than fish of other species are guarded, 
and this law was doubtless conceived in the idea that if 
any engine of destruction is permitted in trout waters to 
take common fish, the trout will suffer. As a rule, this 
is good reasoning, for if permission is given in the law 
to catch perch through the ice of a trout lake, the fisher- 
men avail themselves of the opportunity to catch trout, 
as has been proven over and over in this State, but eel 
pots will take nothing but eels, and there can be no danger 
that the trout will suffer. The eels are doing great in- 
jury in trout waters, more than they can possibly do in 
waters inhabited only by coarse fish, and a war must be 
waged against the eel in waters planted with the different 
species of trout, and fishermen will serve their own best 
interests if they desire to protect the trout, to advocate 
this amendment to the eel section. Trout waters have a 
peculiar fascination for the illegal fisherman, and too 
often it is the case that trout are, or have been, taken 
while the fisherman is ostensibly seeking other ,fish, as, for 
instance, bait fish with a net, but I fail to see how any 
obection can be urged to the use of eel pots, particularly 
as there is but one opinion in regard to the injury that 
eels are doing to trout waters. 


“A Censored Address.” 


I have received from Hon. Herschel. Whitaker, of 
Detroit, a printed pamphlet with the heading I have 
quoted at the beginning of this note, and on the title 
page he prints over his signature this explanation for 
issuing the pamphlet: “At the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Fishing Society I took part in the discussion of the 
paper read by Mr. F. N. Clark. In the course of my 
remarks * * * I read from a report of Mr. Richard 
Rathburn, a special commissioner appointed by the UV. S. 
Government a few years since, to investigate the question 
of the decay of the fisheries. The recommendations made 
in that report had an important bearing on the question 
under discussion, and were opposed to the views of Mr. 
Clark. The portions of the report read and referred to by 
me in my address were furnished afterward to the secre- 
tary, Mr. Bowers, to be printed, but he refused to allow 
them to be printed, as he differs from me on this question. 

“As this is one of the most important questions that 
has come before the Society, and as I am denied the right 
of freedom of. speech, though a member in good stand- 
ing, I am compelled to print my address in full at my 
own expense.” 

The italics in the quoted matter are my own. As to 
the merits or demerits of the discussion which followed 
the reading of Mr. Clark’s paper, or of the views ad- 
vanced by Mr. Clark, I know nothing, as I have not read 
any portion of paper on the discussion which followed, 
but Mr. Whitaker makes a serious charge against _Mr. 
Bowers, the recording secretary of the American Fish- 
eries’ Society, and on this point every member of the 
Society must be interested, for it touches upon the very 
life of the organization, and apparently, unless the secre- 
tary can satisfactorily explain his arrogant action, he 
should resign without loss of time; or, if he should be 
sustained in his position, which I cannot believe, the 
Society has outlived its usefulness and has come to be 
dominated by the opinions of one man. The charge is so 
astounding that I could scarcely believe that I had read it 
aright, but it is plain enough, and in Mr. Whitaker’s well- 
known direct language. Whether Mr. Whitaker, Mr. 
Clark or Dr. Rathbun are right or wrong in their views 
on the decay of the fisheries is of no possible moment in 
comparison with the unwarranted action of the secretary 
in declining to print the address which was part of the 
transaction of the Society. The secretary of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society has no more to do with views 
advanced by the members than he has with the direc- 
tion of the Boer war, as he simply sends to the printer 
what the members taking part in a discussion may have 


said, 

When I served as secretary of this Society I carefully 
sent to each speaker at a saants Oe notes of his speech 
as taken down by the stenographer and written out long 
hand, for the speaker alone was responsible for his ut- 
terances, and he alone knew whether he was correctly 
reported. In this corrected form each speaker’s remarks 
were gent to the printer, arid there the duties of the secre- 
tary ended, so far as the speakers were concerned. The 
very object of the meeting is to discuss the views ad- 
vanced by the members present, and scarcely a paper 
is read at a meeting that does not provoke a discussion, 
for if all were of one mind, the transactions when printed 
would be dull reading. The discussion following the 
reading of a paper is frequently of more value than the 
paper itself, for it bri out the views of the members 
from a dozen points of view, instead of from one, and 
the secretaty has no more to do with these views than 
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the Society, as all addresses have printed since the 


been 
ae created, whether did or did not agree 
with the views of the secretary forthe time being 


Aogling of the Future. 


_A friend who writes me as I am preparing these rotes 
gives utterance to such opinion in regard to the future of 
sport in this country, that I am tempted to quote from 
his letter: 

“The sportsman as we, in our generation, know him, 
shall: soon be merely a reminiscence. Men who love 
sports of the field are destined in the near future to ac- 
quire all of their knowledge in well-stocked preserves and 
streams, where the killing of game and taking of fish may 
be accomplished in a luxurious environment that men 
of our day would have despised as incompatible with the 
ethics of sport. 

“However, each generation has its distinct ideal, and 
the pleasure that we know that comes from the sur- 
roundings of wild life, will not be acceptable to the 
prose reed of sportsmen and anglers. Possibly I may 

inclined to take too pessemistic a view of the situation. 
I am congratulating you on the skill and earnestness with 
which you are laboring to make angling of any character 
possible.” 

My friend does take a very blue, dark blue, view of 
the future of angling in public waters, and really I do 
not think the situation warrants it, for a generation or 
two any way, and there is a chance for conditions to im- 
prove instead of growing worse, but it is largely a matter 
of education to bring about improved conditions in 
angling. Fishculture can do much to improve fishing, 
and it has done along certain lines, and fish laws have 
played an important part also, but the people can assist 
both fishculture and the fish laws by discouraging im- 
mediate fishing during the breeding seasons, and by 
realizing that undersized fish are far better alive in the 
water to breed than dead in a creel. The nearest place to 
earthly paradise in a trout country is a beautiful stream 
running through a valley in a sparsely settled farming 
community, with enough of meadow and second growth 
forest to diversify its Seeiies and afford opportunities for 
fly-casting without hanging up the back cast often enough 
to provoke strong language. The trout are not large, but 
they are quick, and it requires a heap of fishing of the 
finer sort to catch them, and they are not numerous or 
large enough to attract many foreign visitors. By com- 
mon consent there was a 6-inch law on the stream before 
there was one in the statutes, and also by common con- 
sent the natives who fished the streams and fished it with 
a fly, too, ceased fishing for the day when they had 
creeled a “mess” of trout for a meal. Public opinion in 
the valley the length of the stream favored decent fishing, 
method and number of fish killed, and the stream without 

artificial stocking yielded about the same number of trout 

each year from the natural increase. It was Utopian in a 

large degree, for the trout fisherman who loved moderate 

fishing, and was not actuated by greed, and this state 
of affairs had been brought about by—I was about to 
say self-interest, but that does not seem to be just the 
expression for that hospitable valley, and perhaps it would 
be better to say the eternal fitness of things evolved by 
simple fly-fishers. 
The planting of yearling or fingerling trout is having a 
most beneficial: effect on some waters, and the intelligent 
planting of trout fry will bear fruit, too, but education 
must lend a hand and teach the fishermen moderation 
in their fishing. The much maligned pot-fisherifian is not 
wholly to blame for decreasing the trout in our streams, 
and the. pot-fisherman does not let this fish spoil. Nor 
does the man who nets the streams, but what can be said 
of alleged sportsmen who catch with fair tackle more 
trout than they can eat or properly dispose of and per- 
mit them to spoil. If I were to organize a new fishing 
club, it would be one in which the members could not, 
under the constitution, bring any trout home from the 
woods to their friends, or for any other purpose. The 
catching of trout to bring home at the end of an outing 
is responsible for the waste of more trout than is some- 
times charged to a pot-fisherman. Take your friends to 
the forests and feed them trout fresh from the water, and 
they will never after thank you to bring any home. If 
the friends at home wish fresh fish go to the market and 
buy some sea fish, but do not pay them the poor com- 
pliment of taking to them half-spoiled trout that you 
would not eat yourself. Over and over have I been 
astounded to find that men who posed as sportsmen would 
catch trout where they were plentiful and leave them in 
their camp to rot. This has been done in waters far from 
transportation lines or the fish might have been sent to 
friends. In Canada several years ago some men were in 
camp near me, and one morning I saw them break camp 
and disappear in their canoes, with guides and camp out- 
fit. During the day a friend who was fishing with me 
had occasion to pass the site of their camp and called 
to me’ to join him, and there festooned on a rude frame 
were trout enough to feed a dozen men several days, 
hung up apparently to be photographed. Then and there 
I resolved that some fishermen were princes beside some 
men who called themselves sportsmen, and from that day 
to this I have been very careful when writing about pot- 
fishermen for fear I might do them an injustice. On 
previous occasions I have aired my opinion that the 
camera was an engine destructive of fish and injurious 
to fishing, and I am more and more convinced of its 
destructive influences, for if big catches of fish could not 
be hung up and photographed in remote camps there 
would be less temptation to kill the fish and display them. 
If club members and their guests do this sort of thing on 
a club preserve, I think that is the place to inaugurate 
reforms before the case of the pot-fisher in public water 
is considered, for I confess my respect for the pot-fisher 
is increasing. 

This is a good place for a personal Gyleame. A few 

ears ago the newspapers stated that Mr. Wm. L. Rath- 
cae and I killed at the Triton Club, in Canada, twenty- 
five trout weighing 101% pounds. Not long after this 


was printed a friend wrote to me saying he was sur- 
prised that I should be a party to such slaughter, as I 
had always advocated moderation in trout fishing. I 
wrote him a full accotint of catching the fish, and he 
replied that he had been poking fun at me in his first 
rticular catch has been 
. have thought they 


letter. Several times since, that 


referred to,. and other friends were 
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having some fun at my expense. The newspapers did not 
tell ‘all the facts in regard to that catch, for together in 
eight days we caught with a fly thirty-five trout weighing 
117% pounds, and killed thirty-four of them, and twenty- 
five of them did weigh 10114 pounds. We had four guides 
in camp with us, so there were six mouths to feed, and 
we had lost our pork and had very little bacon, and was 
obliged to live on trout, for each of three meals per 
day for eight days. With heads, bones and viscera of 
the fish removed, we may have had 10 pounds of fish 
flesh per day for six men. We caught the trout fresh 
for each meal, and when we had enough for a meal we 
ceased to fish. We did return many small fish to the 
water alive, but we fished entirely for large trout, except 
on one day, we were glad to get anything that would 
rise, for it was a pound hog case. All the trout were 
eaten except one, and that had been taken from camp for 
our luncheon on a portage. A guide put it in the bushes 
as we carried around a fall in the river, and at the 
luncheon hour we had no fish, and made the meal of tea, 
marmalade and tobacco. 


Shrimps in Hatching Troughs. 


The last issue of the London Fishing Gazette, just re- 
ceived, has a reprint from a German newspaper, which 
is extremely interesting to those engaged in hatching 
fish eggs in trays or boxes, or on gravel in troughs, and 
here and now I wish to thank my friend Marston for 
translating and printing it: 

“Tt may seem strange to make use of the fresh-water 
shrimp in the hatching tray; but it is done. For three 
years past they have helped me, and I would not like to be 
without them in future. Formerly, if one of these little 
animals was discovered among the eggs, he was hunted 
down remorselessly under the mistaken idea that he ate 
the eggs. But gradually it dawned on me that the 
shrimps do not attack healthy eggs at all, while, on the 
other hand, they do eat the dead ones. Now thousands of 
shrimps swarm in my egg trays, and when a dead egg 
appears, nine or ten shrimps settle round it, and in a 
very short time only the empty shell remains. But yet 
another and much more important service is rendered by 
the shrimps. Every fish breeder knows how sensitive 
the eggs are before the appearance of the embryo, and how 
carefully the uneyed ova must be protected from shocks 
of any kind and rough handling; and that further, even 
with the risk of killing some eggs, it is necessary to 
wash the eggs to get rid of slime deposits. In a hatchery 
tray containing a number of shrimps among the eggs, 
washing or rinsing them is unnecessary. The little 
crustaceans work about continually among the eggs, which 
are thus kept in continual, but hardly noticeable, motion, 
so that no slime deposit can take place. 

“Since Nov. 10 I have had eggs in my hatchery trays. 
In one tray I have about a thousand fresh-water shrimps; 
in another, none. In the latter I have had to clean the 
eggs of slime at different times, losing some in conse- 
quence. In the tray containing the shrimps the eggs have 
required no attention, and they are as clean and fresh as 
when first spawned. 

“Tt also seems to me that the gentle motion communi- 
cated to the eggs by the shrimps working about among 
them exerts a favorable influence on their development. It 
must not be supposed that I am printing this as a new 
discovery. * * * All the same, I have not seen any- 
thing in print on this point. In the spring when the young 
brook hatch out, the shrimps, which have bred consider- 
ably, are turned out with them into the rearing ponds as 

‘00 ae 

The writer of the quoted article, Herr Schumacher- 
Kruft, suggests that shrimps may exercise a favorable 
influence over fish eggs deposited naturally in wild waters 
by eating dead eggs, and preventing mould growth, etc., 
but, as he says, these suggestions are mere suppositions 
and may be valueless. The introduction of shrimps into 
hatching troughs is, I believe, a new idea, at least I never 
heard of it before, and I spend a good part of my life in 
a field where it would have come under my eye had any- 
thing been printed on the subject. The German fisheries 
paper in which the article first appeared comments upon 
it thus: “Our correspondent’s original idea of putting 
shrimp in the egg trays with the eggs is in any case well 
worthy of further trial, especially as high authorities have 
advised against the use of ordinary filtering apparatus 
for purifying water used for hatching eggs.” 

The eggs referred to in this article are trout eggs, but 
what is said will apply to all eggs of the salmon family. 
That shrimps are scavengers we all know, and I believe 
that the discovery of the German fish breeder is of con- 
siderable value. Some of our fish breeders on this side 
may read this and pass it by, for it is hard to get out of a 
tut if the rut is very deep and well worn, but there are 
enough of the progressive sort to give the shrimps a trial 
in the hatching boxes, and the turning out of the shrimps 
with the fry into the rearing boxes is a most commend- 
able move if it proves that they in no wise do injury to 
the fry, and fry boxes require scavaging quite as much 
as the hatching trays, if not more, for the fry will not eat 
all the prepared food given to them, and it lodges in the 
tearing boxes, and they have to be cleaned to insure the 
health of the fry. At our breeding establishment that I 
visited last year the owner, for it was a private enterprise, 
was a stickler for clean rearing boxes, and once each 
day the boxes were scraped, as I thought to the injury of 
the fry, and when I suggested this to the owner, he said: 
“Quite likely, but those that escape will have clean boxes 
to live in.” Here is a great field for the shrimp after 
serving time in the hatching house, and the increase of 
the shrimp tribe will furnish food for the trout. Food 
and plenty of it is what makes big, strong trout, and in 
the paper from which FI have already quoted, is a state- 
ment that some rainbow trout which weighed about % 
pound each in the spring of 1890, and were fed on 
specially rich food, weighed this winter on an average, 2 
pounds each. A. N. CHeney. 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue of 
Forest and Stream. Recall what a fund was given 
last week. Count on what is to come next week 
Was there ever in all the world a more abundant 
weekly store of sportsmeu’s reading? 
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Fishways for New York Rivers. 


Water S. MacGrecor, as chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the New York State Fish and Game 
League, has prepared a bill for introduction in the Legig- 
lature the coming week which will be of vital importance 
to the fishermen of central New York. 

It provides for building fishways in the several dams 
in the Oswego River known as the Oswego, High, 
Minetto, Braddock’s, Oswego Falls, Fulton and Phoenix 
dams, the Oak Orchard Dam in‘the Oneida River and the 
Baldwinsville Dam in the Seneca River. For this pur- 
pose the sum of $25,000 is asked as an appropriation. In 
discussing the proposed measure yesterday Mr. Mac- 
Gregor said: 

“The great results in the increase of food and game 
fish which can be achieved by the building of fishways is 
not. popularly realized. I believe that if proper fishways 
were constructed in the dams suggested in this act it 
would increase the number of food and game fish in 
Seneca, Cayuga and Skaneateles Lakes and the Seneca 
and Oneida rivers one hundred fold. 

“During the high water period a large number of sal- 
mon, trout, pike and bass pass down over the dams and 
cannot return. These fish are isolated from their spawn- 
ing beds, and the waters where they can thrive and after 
vainly trying to fight their way back give up and fall 
victims ‘to the pot-hunter or are so situated as to be un- 
able to successfully propagate their kind. I am assured 
on good authority that a few Atlantic salmon this year 
worked their way up as far as the Baldwinsville Dam. 

“Build the fishways and in a few years the great 
watersheds of central New York will be well stocked with 
fish. Atlantic salmon used to crowd up the Oneida River 
in large numbers. With the building of the dams the 
forced migration of the fish is all the wrong way. 


Proved a Success. 


“In Pennsylvania the building of fishways has increased 
the shad fishing value of the Delaware River ten fold. 
Fishways have been built in the upper Hudson with re- 
sults of a kindred character. The investment required 
for the fishways is a trifling one when compared with its 
results.” 

The bill will be strongly espoused by a considerable 
number of legislators from the counties which it affects 
in this part of the State, and has an excellent chance of 
becoming a law. If such is the case, the building of fish- 
ways will be a great boon to the sportsmen of Onon- 
daga and neighboring counties. : a oid 

Asked by a Post-Standard reporter regarding his views 
on the recommendations of the State, Fish and Game 
Commission to the Legislature, Mr. MacGregor said: 
“I am strongly in favor of uniform fish and game laws 
for the entire State, with the possible exception of Long 
Island, where they claim with apparent justice that the 
season is somewhat earlier. I believe that the trout sea- 
son should be shortened. It should open not earlier than 
May 1, instead of April 16, as at present. In the cold 
streams of this northern region the trout are sluggish 
prior to May 1, and furnish the angler with real sport. 
They are then in the process of cleaning off. Trout 
are such free biters that to preserve them the season 
should be made as short as reasonable. 

“I believe spring shooting should be absolutely pro- 
hibited, as the birds ate then on their way to their 
hatching grounds. ; 

“Woodcock and partridges are rapidly disappearing 
in this State and something should be done to make up 
the loss. The State Commission has begun to experi- 
ment in the breeding of Mongolian pheasants at the 
Pleasant Valley hatchery in a small way, and the plan 
may be prolific of fine results. The Mongolian pheasant, 
which is a handsome game bird, has been successfully in- 
troduced into Massachusetts and Connecticut, where the 
climate is as cold as here. A few years ago this species 
was introduced on the ocast of Oregon and has multi- 
plied with such rapidity that the coast States now have 
the Mongolian pheasant in great abundance.”—Syracuse 
Post-Standard, Feb. 4. 





Salt-Waier Fishermen. 


New York, Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: Ac- 
companying this is the proposed amendment to Section 
139 of the fisheries, game and forest law of 1899, now 
in the hands of John F. Maher, at Albany, and which 
will be presented in the Assembly before this reaches you. 


Propssed Amendment to Section 139 of the \Fisherles, 
Game and Forest Law of 1899. 


Nets not to be used in the Harlem River.—Nets, set nets, pounds 
or fykes shall not be used in the Atlantic Ocean, so far as it is 
controiled by the State of New York, from ten miles east and 
southeast of the boundary line of the present city of New York, nor 
in the New York Bay, nor in Raritan Bay, nor in the Hudson River 
south of the northern boundary line of the present city of New 
York, nor in_the Harlem River, nor in the East River, nor in 
Long Island Sound from Hell Gate to ten miles east and northeast 
of the boundary line of the present city of New York, including 
all adjacent bays, inlets, channels, narrows, kills, creeks and con- 
fluent brooks within said limits. . : 

This section shall not apply to nets used especially for catchi 
lobsters or ‘crabs; nor to the catching of eels by the use of ee 
yots; nor the capture of minnows, killies, spearing or shrimp for 
Bait by means of hand nets, which shall not exceed forty feet in 
length and four feet in depth, in said waters. si 

Whoever shall violate or attempt to violate the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and in addition 
thereto shall be liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars for each 
violation thereof and two dollars for each fish so caught. 


There are more thax one hundred thousand rod and 
reel and hook and line fishermen in the city of Greater 
New York, and more than ten thousand of these have 
signed a petition —w that this amendment to the 
present law be made. Its passage would, for various 
reasons, do more to give good fishing in and about our 
city than anything suggested in late years. curse of 
the army of New York rod and reel fishermen to-day is 
the menhaden (moss bunker) fishermen with their mile- 
long purse seines, who keep the approaches to the mouth 
of the Hudson River depleted. With their headquarters 
on Barren Island, thev hover over the south shore of 
Long Island and over New York Bay, and woe betide the 
e-hool of menhaden that ventures in our 
The menhaden are the attraction that draw uefish, 
weakfish and schools of many other varieties 





our waters, furnishing sport, amusement, recreation and 
fish to thousands of amateurs, and fish and money to hun- 
dreds of others who dispose of their catches in the 
markets. Last year there were few bluefish and weak- 
fish caught “outside” (which is the accepted term for 
the water from Sandy Hook to Long Beach), simply for 
the reason that the menhaden had all been caught by the 
Barren Island Fertilizing Company. menhaden 
fishermen do not confine their catch to menhaden; every- 
thing that comes into their immense nets is good enough 
for Clan, and thousands of tons of food fish are an- 
nually used by them for that purpose, It is a shame, a 
disgrace, an outrage, that such a business is permitted 
to exist in New York city. A lawyer of high standing in 
this city informed me not long since that he saw more 
than forty tons of weakfish rotting at one time on the 
dock of this fertilizing company at Barren Island. 

One-half of the fishermen of New York State reside in 
this city, and yet not a single Commissioner belongs here. 
Not a member of the Commission has taken any interest 
in our fishing, nor made any effort to improve existing 
conditions. Every member of it knows that the few 
hundred net fishermen ruin the fishing of thousands of 
citizens, and yet they make no effort to aid us. We only 
know of two game protectors in ov~ district—one on 
Long Island, who was notified that some parties were 
illegally using nets in Long Island Sound within the 
boundaries of the city of New York, and who’ failed 
to find the nets, although we know they are still being 
used, and one other in Staten Island, who never did 
anything to our knowledge, except to cause the arrest of 
a preacher for shooting robins. We should have at least 
one dozen fish and game protectors in our New York 
“y district. 

he menhaden fishermen under Chapter 138 of the law 
of 1898 possess the exclusive right (excepting shad fisher- 
men) to use nets in Raritan Bay or New York Bay, and 
in the waters of Richmond county, which they fish so 
thoroughly that even a porgy or a tomcod does not have 
a fair chance to exist. 

The passage of this proposed amendment will not onl 
be of incalculable benefit to the residents of New Yor 
city, but will greatly increase the catches of every fisher- 
man on the Pudson River, whether he fishes with net, or 
whether he fishes with rod and reel. 

Instead of keeping the fisii away from our coast, or 
landing them on the dock at Barren Island, as is done 
at present, they will have an opportunity to swim up the 
beautiful Hudson and reach the steamboat landing at 
Albany. James Foster \ILLIKEN, 
Director Protective League of Salt-Water Fishermen. 


In the Pound-Net. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
Rods, 


MereEnTI0, Pittsburg, Pa., asks: “Is the Henshall bass 
casting rod the standard rod to-day, or has it been im- 
proved upon? I see that some of the first-class makers 
are getting out rods for bass casting that are 714 feet in 
length and which weigh 7 ounces. Are these preferable 
to the regular Henshall rod? For brook trout fishing 
would you advise a 94-foot, 5-ounce; a Q-foot, 5-ounce 
or a 10-foot, 6-ounce rod, or some other size and weight 
in preference to either?” 

The Henshall pattern is one of the standard black bass 
bait rods to-day, and is made in both wood and split bam- 
boo. There are also other standard bass rods, because 
anglers will always differ in their preferences. A rod which 
just suits one man as to length, weight and actions will 
not suit another. Men get accustomed to a certain 
style of rod and want no other. It is impossible to say 
what style of rod would be right for you; in trout rods 
much depends on the size of the fish and character of 
the water; on a small, crooked stream overhung with 
bushes, a 9-foot rod might be too long and keep one in 
trouble, as long casts cannot be made in such a place. 
On open water a trout rod should not be less than 9 nor 
more than 10% feet. 

The weight of a rod is a matter of individual prefer- 
ence. The tendency has been toward extreme lightness 
in the past dozen years, and marvels of delicacy have been 
made, largely, I think, to see what can be done in this 
direction and to brag of. A rod of less than 6 ounces to 
be serviceable, must be of the very best workmanship, 
and is therefore expensive. I have seen 4%4-ounce rods 
do wonderful work when casting for distance in tourna- 
ments, but they were careftilly made by men of reputa- 
tion, and cost accordingly. Personally, I prefer a heavier 
red, one that at the end of a day’s fishing has tired the 
arm and gives one the advantage of swinging Indian 
clubs when he would not take such exercise for its own 
sake. It compels the angler to change hands, and so 
teaches him to cast with both. Fly-casting is an exer- 
cise that is good for the muscles of the arm, and there- 
fore a man who is not strong in his arms may become so 
in time by its practice, but he needs a light rod to begin 
with. There is no 3 and weight of rod that is the 
best for all men and all fishing. 

Of course, a beginner naturally wishes to have advice 
before buying a rod, and he should, if possible, get it 
from an expert, who knows the physique of the novice, or 
from a reliable dealer who is himself an angler. If there 
was a rod for either trout or bass oa which would 
exactly suit every man and all waters, there would be 
but one style made. 


Resuscitating Frozen Fish. 


George Monteith, Brooklyn, N. Y.—It is true that fish 
that were frozen, or partly frozen, have been brought to 
life and a few have lived without apparent injury, while 
ao died soon after. i 

sh which is so thoroughly 
like an icicle will live, for water expands in freezing. and 
if the fish is frozen as solid as ice it seems as if all its 





bl The 
of fish to iboth begin freezing from the outside, and the expansion 


freezing of the gills has been known to live after thaw- 
ing, but, if the fish flops around and is exhausted and 
partly suffocated before freezing, it cannot live. There 
are well-authenticated instances of. fish ing to life 
after freezing, and I once wrote of a smelt that came 
to the Br ld House, Boston, and, showing signs of 
life, the proprietor put it in his aquarium, and it lived 
for a week or-more, when it died from fungus. I 
saw this fish and noticed it from the day it was placed 
in the aquarium until it died. In this case no care had 
been taken to preserve the fish from injury; it had 
been taken by a hook in Boston harbor and was shoveled 
into a box with others and sent to market. 

To speak of “‘a frozen fish” is using a general term that 
might be answered differently if different fishes were 
specified, as they differ greatly in vitality. Such delicate, 
eaeene fish as most cyprinoids, chubs, shiners, dace, 
etc., which die soon when caught in summer and which 
in severe cold weather feed little or not at all, might not 
stand much freezing. Then comes a second class in 
hardiness: The goldfish, carp, suckers, pike, perch, smelt 
and perhaps the trout; these will stand more exposure to 
air in warm weather and should stand more freezing, if 
dorie quickly, and if I were to guess which of the fishes 
named would come out of the frozen state in best con- 
dition, I would back the sucker. The catfish and eel are 
not behind in standing exposure to summer air, but the 
eel does not seem to-bear freezing as well as some 
others. : 

Please consider these as imperfect observations and 
the conclusions mainly theoretical. I have thawed out 
pike, Esox lucius, and they came to life, but they were 
only thawed for the purpose of dressing for the cook, and 
that ended the observation. In youthful days, when this 
was done, the microbe of scientific investigation, the 
pursuit of knowledge for knowledge sake, had not in- 
— my s a. ‘ . 

riting of these things brings a regret that fi rs 

ago I did not know enough to notice things ot Sa pare 
opportunity was plenty, more so than now, for I had time 
as well as opportunity. I cannot think that I am alone 
with the author who sang: 

“Nothing but leaves, the spirit grieves 

Over a wasted life.” 
Not that my life has been wasted, for I’ve had lots of 
fun ; but in the riotous time of youth there were not only 
opportunities for learning ‘tak of things that I would 
like to know now, but also a lack of desire to know them. 
I often wish thvt I had a son to train. Of course, he 
would rebel at Veing trained and would break away after 
the accumulating of wealth, or some other foolishness, 
but I'd like to have him begin where I leave off, if he 
would. 

Such dreaming is of no use, but it is pleasing to the 


dreamer. The advanced students and high-daddy fel- 
lows who graduate from the biological laboratories tell 
us in their ks ail the anatomical differences in beasts, 


birds, reptiles, fishes and insects, but few of them, except 
the bug sharps, condescend to mention the food and 
habits of the life they laboriously describe. The late 
Dr. G. Bsown Goode did something of this in his “Amer- 
ican Fishes’; Dr. Coues did more in his “Birds of the 
Northwest,” and Dr. Jordan exceeds them in his popu- 
lar articles in different magazines, showing that he knows 
more of the life history of animals than he hints at in his 
technical works. 

That I have departed from my text is evident ; to get off 
the track is easy on some roads, but this one seems 
especially so, and after reading what has been said, I 
merely sigh and think: If this world was so con- 
st'tuted that the question of bread and oleomargarine did 
not enter into it, how much fun we would have in finding 
out the things which a favored few are studying in their 
own chosen fields, but the fields are numerous enough 
for all whose tastes run that way. 


Clams. 


To understand just what animal a man refers to when 
he speaks of clams, one must know where the speaker 
lives, just as he must if he hears the name “partridge,” 
although in the latter case something may be inferred’ 
from the pronunciation, or omission of the thrid letter. 
“Clam,” east of New York, means only one thing—the 
manninose (Mya arenaria), while from New York and 
down the coast it may mean this or the Venus mercenaria, 
just as it mapeees, unless the prefix “hard” or “soft” is 
used, the hard clam, Venus, being known by the Indian 
name of Quahaug, or Quohog, east of New York. 

Now cometh an inquiry from Mystic, Conn., as fol- 
lows: “Will you please inform me as to the authorities 
by which some knowledge may be obtained of the clams 
that abound on our coast—the soft, or round, clam—the 
Quohog—and the sea clam. I can get no natural his- 
tory of these bivalves, even from old clammers—men who 
in their lives must have dug and gathered in thousands of 
bushels—and yet they seem to possess no more informa- 
tion concerning the ae and life of these creatures 
than the jate d dreary did of shrimps.” 

The so-called “sea clam,” or “skimmer,” is allied to 


the soft clam, but grows in deeper water, is much larger, 
and being tougher is seldom eaten, but is taken in great 
quantities for bait by the cod and other fishermen. 

hardly know just what the correspondent wishes to know, 
but to-night the logs are blazing brightly and I feel that 
I can exude information from every pore, so here 


goes at 


ee 
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summer and requires three years to be of good marketable 


size, 

The hard clam, or quohaug, is also called “round clam,” 
to distinguish it from the “long,” or soft; clam. It is very 
close-mouthed, and shuts up tightly at the least alarm. It 
is fonder of attending clam-bakes than the soft-shelled fel- 
low, and can usually be found at those convivial gather- 
ings. It does not bury itself, as the other:does, but has 
a very hard -and indigestible “foot,” which it protrudes, 
extends and retracts, and so travelson its edge when look- 
ing for a clam-bake. When larger than a silver dollar 
they are tough, but are eaten by some who have as good 
leather in their stomachs as there is in the clams. 
so-called “Little Necks” are used for half-shell. raws, and 
got the name, not from any ot of the clam, but from a 
place of that name on Long Island, where for one or two 
years the clams were particularly tender; but now it 
means any clam whose shell is 1% inches or less. In Phil- 
adelphia these are called ‘“‘cherrystones.” This’ clam 
reaches the “little neck’”’ stage in a year if the season is 
good. Its specific name of Mercinaria comes from the fact 
that the Indians used the dark purple parts of the shell 
for currency, or wampum. This clam does not range 
further north than Quohaug Bay, Me. If I know any- 
thing more about clams, except the cooking of them, and 
whether lemon or vinegar is the proper thing to acidulate 
Little Necks, it does not bob it just now. 

There are many other clams, including the “razor 
clam,” which is never found in a barber shop, but whose 
shells resemble the handle of a razor, and this fellow can 
dig in the sand about as fast as the man with the hoe. 


A Globe Traveling Fish. 


THERE is a fish which must by this time have made the 
circumnavigation of the globe. We printed the tale, from 
the pen of Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, and with the title 
“The Herring that Learned to Live out ‘of Water,” in 
the Forest AND STREAM of May 29, 1890, away back 
before the World’s Fair. From that time to this we have 
noted the travels of the imperishable yarn, and the 
progress and transformations of the herring. It has 
been converted into trout, salmon, bass, pickerel and 
various other species, according to the fancy or the theft- 
concealing endeavor of each successive story-teller, whe 
has worked the story off as original and has given it a 
new location. We quote this latest republication com- 
ing to our notice: : 

Here is. an extraordinary story, and one which per- 
sons of a skeptical turm of mind will naturally refuse to 
believe. Yet it comes from no less an authority than the 
dignified and conservative Journal des Debats: 

There lives near Christiania a distinguished Scandina- 
vian naturalist named Dahl, who is noted for his advocacy 
of the Darwinian theory of evolution. He caught a her- 
ring the other day and straightway resolved to use this fish 
to prove the truth of the doctrine of evolution. He 
believes firmly in the theory, but of what use is theory un- 
less it can be proved by practice? 

So Professor Dahl shut the herring up in an aquarium 
and then, little by little, diminished the supply of water, 
A fish out of water is popularly supposed to be the most 
disconcerted thing in existence, but this wonderful herring 
soon proved itself an exception to the rule. True, at 
first, when it saw the water was disappearing, it appeared 
worried, but it quickly adapted itself to the changed con- 
ditions and thus was very soon metamorphosed into an 
amphibious animal. 

Delighted at his success, its master then placed it on 
ground entirely dry and began to give it food which, it is 
safe to say, no fish has heretofore eaten. Yet this fish, we 
are assured, ate the food gladly, and when hungry would 
follow its master in search of more. It apparently grew 
to love the human being who had so thoroughly raised it 
to the dignity of a quadruped, for no sooner would he ap- 
pear than the transformed herring would nimbly run to 
na him, and in its own dumb way fawn upon him like 
a dog. 

The naturalist was now confident that he could easily 
prove the truth of evolution, but in order to insure him- 
self against disappointment and the mockery of less in- 
genious scientists he determined to elevate the herring to 
a still higher plane of animal life. While he was preparing 
the new experiment, however, a terrible thing happened. 
The herring, which was allowed to wander where it 
pleased, happened to stray over a wooden bridge, the 
planks of which were not very close together, and in step- 
ping from one plank to another it missed its footing and 
fell into the water. i 

Its master saw the herring disappear, and at once made 
a search for it. The water into which it fell was not 
naturally suited for a herring, and he felt sure he would 
have little difficulty in recovering his pet. In vain, how- 


ever, was his search; gone forever was his highly edu- | 


cated herring. He told the story to his friends, and they 
assured him the fish must have been drowned, since, hav- 
ing been so long out of water, it was naturally unaccus- 
tomed to its native element. 

That fish have more inteHigence than we generally give 
them credit for is the firm belief of ichthyologists and 
other scientists who have given any study to the question, 
but never before has the world heard of any fish one-half 
as wonderful as Prof. Dahl’s herring. 





Demand for Fish Scales In France. 


Wasuincton, D, C.—Consul Covert writes from 
Lyons, under date of Dec. 27, 1899: “A call has been 
made at this consulate for fish scales, to be used in the 
manufacture of artificial pearls and other ornaments by 
the recently discovered method of a French chemist. 
The supply is much less than the demand, and it is said 
that large quantities will be used and a good price paid 
for them. The scales should be sprinkled with ‘salt as 
soon as they are removed from the fish and packed in 
tin cans. Any specimens sent to this consulate will re- 
ceive careful examination, awd the results, with 
oncireahnanis, et nats. BS ads, nad perucatees of prites 
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S.nator Frye and] Professor, Agassiz. 


—o -—~ — a 
Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 6.—Editor Forest and Siveam: 
Another point in regard to the alleged letter from Prof. 
Agassiz to Senator Frye, about the size ot Rangeley 
Lake trout, as published.in your issue of the 3d inst. 
Prof. Agassiz died on Dec, 14, 1873, whereas Mr. Frye 
was not elected to the Senate—or at least did not take 
his seat in that body until March 18, 1881, eight years 
later. It is safe to assume, therefore, that the former 
never addressed the latter as ‘My dear Senator,” as rep- 
resented in the letter in question. ANGLER. 
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FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 18.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty. 
second annual field trials. S. C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hi 


A Chat About Didi. 


What Many Pecple Eminent in Literature ard the 
Sciences have said of Man’s Faibful Friexd. 








Love Me, Love my Dog. 


“With eye upraised, his master’s look to scan, 

The joy, the solace, and the aid of man; 

The rich man’s guardian and the poor man’s friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end.” 


The dog has probably received greater attention at the 
hands of antiquaries, scientists, historians, naturalists and 
writers of all classes; ancient and modern, than any other 
of the domestic animals; volumes upon’ volumes have 
been written lauding the intelligence, faithfulness and 
courage of this interesting digitigrade. If all the well- 
authenticated anecdotes illustrating the devotion and the 
achievements of the dog in saving life, and in rendering 
succor to man in time of distress, were collected and put 
in book form, these alone would form a good sized library. 
The dog has been popular as a domestic pet for thousands 
of years, and as the companion of man is found under all 
circumstances of human existence. Frequent mention is 
made of the dog in the Bible, and it was even at the time 
the Old Testament was written the humble friend and 
servant of man.. Job makes reference to this “humble 
friend” as the “dog of my flock.” The indomitable Scot, 
who can trace his lineage away back to prehistoric times, 
who claims that Adam and Eve spoke “the Gaelic,” that 
the kilt immediately followed the fig leaf as an article of 
dress, and that the pipes, the musical instrument referred 
to in the Bible, were the bagpipes, will have little trouble 
in assigning Job’s dog to the Scotch collie class. The 
monuments of Egypt make it clear that dogs, like men, 
were as distinct in their races thousands of years ago as at 
the present time. No satisfactory classification of the 
dierent kinds of dog has ever been made, and what some 
naturalists regard_as types, others pronounce to be mere 
mixtures of races. Pope, in 1709, wrote: “Histories are 
more full of examples of the fidelity of dogs than of 
friends.” Homer’s account, written 2,700 years ago, of 
Ulysses’ dog Argus, is the most pathetic imaginable. 
Pope, in his translation of this story, depicts the return of 
Ulysses to his native’ coast after long years of war and 
buffetings, and so changed that even his queen did not 
recognize him,: but 


“His faithful dog his rightful master knew, 

Him, when he saw, he rose and crawled to meet; 
*Twas all he could do, and fawned, and kissed his feet, 
Seized with dumb joy; then, falling by his side, 
Owned his returning lord, looked up and died.” 


It is not my intention to write a history of the dog, 
or to attempt any elaborate treatise on his antiquity or an- 
cestral descent, but rather to pay a slight tribute to his 
worth as an old “friend and companion.” The true lover 
of the dog has no particular type that he admires more 
than another, but can see something attractive and much 
to esteem in all the different species. The writer has at 
various times during the past forty-five years owned a 
representative of nearly all the numerous breeds of dogs 
common to Canada, and it would be difficult for him to 
say which he really admired most. The two best of the 
terrier class that he ever owned were an English Black 
and Tan and a fox terrier. The Black and Tan came of 
an excellent strain, the late James Beswick, a well-known 
dog fancier, having imported his father. The mother also 
came of good stock. This Black and Tan was a rare dog. 
He was an inveterate enemy of rats and mice, and, in fact, 
as a destroyer of ali sorts of vermin, nothing in the shape 
of a dog could excel him. He displayed a surprisingly 
dignified and intelligent grasp of his surroundings, and 
appeared ever to be able to conform himself to one’s 
moods or feelings; and this adaptability and shrewdness 
‘made him a splendid companion, particularly for long 
tramps into the country, which he evidently enjoyed fully 
as much as did his master. When fox terriers first came 
into vogue, twenty-five years ago or thereabouts, I was 
the happy recipient of one as a present from a friend in 
Lachine. This, I believe, was one of the gamest dogs that 
ever lived. He was tri-color, weighing about 25 pounds, 
well muscled up all around, and his flesh was as hard as 
He was not so keen to kill rats or mice as the Black 
and Tan, but as a cat killer he was a terror. He would 
attack a cat wherever and whenever he came across one, 
and it must needs be a very agile and strategical feline to 
escape him with a whole skin. He became so enterpris- 
ing in this respect that I had reluctantly to part with him. 
He would draw a coon, make short work with the largest 
‘ground hog, and.more than hold his own in a rough and 
tumble scrimmage with any dog of his size that cared to 
try conclusions with him. With all these gallant quali- 
ties he was quiet and well behaved about the house and 
exceedingly fond of children. Pepys, in 1661, writes: 
“Dr. Williams did show me a dog that he hath that do 
kill all the cats that come hither to kill his gum 
he tells me that lie do believe that he hath killed above 100 


My fox tertier and Dr, Williams’ dog would bave 


other point, 


made a great team.. I believe my fellow was responsible 
for the rude taking off of fully as many cats as the doc- 
tor’s dog. In a litter of pups, although strictly all of one 
parentage, there is often a great diversity in the character, 
intelligence and courage of the dogs when they grow up. 
The Black and Tan already referred to had a full brother, 
who was an arrant sneak, and although much the hand- 
somer dog of the two, and possessing some good qual- 
ities, had no “sand,” and was afraid of a rat. 


Mr. J. T. Townsend, a capital judge of sporting dogs, 
and genuine all around sportsman, who has fished in com- 
ay with that enthusiastic and intrepid sportsman, Mr. 
H. P. Dwight, in all the best trout streams in the country 
and hunted deer in Muskoka, at the proper season, for the 
last thirty-five or forty years, and at a time, too, when to 
reach the Dwight hunting grounds in Muskoka meant a 
three of four days’ journey—once gave me a very fine 
Black and Tan fox hound pup. To have got a dog from 
Townsend was a sufficient guarantee that its pedigree was 
beyond reproach, and [ knew that I had a prize.. I would 
like to be permitted to remark, en passant, that before the 
Northern ‘R’y was extended north of Barre, one of the few 
available routes into the interior of Muskoka was via the 
Toronto & Nipissing Narrow Gauge Railway—of which 
the late Mr. William Gooderham was general manager— 
te, Coboconk, Coboconk to Moore’s Lake by wagon, 
thence up Moore’s Lake and Gull River to Minden by 
scow, Minden to Carnarvon by wagon; here guides and 
canoes were obtained, and after traversing Cushog, St. 
Norah’s Wren, Raven, Gun and Rock lakes, Hollow 
Lake, in the interior of the Muskoka country, was 
reached, and at the upper end of the lake was Mr. 
Dwight’s shanty. At that time it was permissible to shoot 
deer in September, the season opening on the rsth of 
that month. Deer were very plentiful, but it was impossi- 
ble, owing to the distance and difficulties of transporta- 
tion, to bring them out of the woods, and one, at most, 
was all the hunters were able to bring back to the city. 
Mr. Townsend, as I said, about this time, gave me a splen- 
did fox hound pup. This pup came of choice stock and 
had a dash of bloodhound in him. When he was between 
four and five months old, I took him out for a long walk. 
going as far as Eglinton. It was Haliowe’en, and becom- 
ing dark; and, as we approached the hill leading up to 
Eglinton, a motley crowd of youths suddenly appeared. 
carrying blazing torches, tooting horns and making an 
unearthly noise. This so frightened the pfip that he 
bolted across the fields, striking a concession line leading 
east to the Don. He was awfully frightened, and the 
more I called and whistled the faster he ran, finally disap- 
pearing in the woods away off toward Elgie’s farm. I re- 
mained in the neighborhood some time, using all the 
means at my command to recover the little animal, but to 
no purpose, and was compelled sadly to retrace my steps 
to the city without him. Of course, I never expected to 
see him aga.n, but imagine my surprise to find this pre- 
cocious young canine sitting at the door of my house in 
the center of the city, at daylight next morning, waiting 
to get in. Be it remembered that he was not yet five 
months old, and yet this little baby hound had, when a!l 
was still and in the dead of night, stealthily followed his 
tracks back to the city and to his home, a distance of 
about six miles. The sense of scent must have been ex- 
quisite and of abrormal development in this young dog, 
to have enabled J.im to find his way back over the devious 
road we followed in going out. Nor did he disappoint me 
when he got out of his puppyhood. I had him thoroughly 
broken and trained, and he emerged from the process one 
of the noblest, truest, trustiest dogs that ever tracked a 
deer in the woods of Muskoka. 





I have also owned several good field spaniels and cock- 
ers at different times. These were trained to a gun, but 
in hunting partridge I have found frequently in the coun- 
try some young chap, fond of a gun, who had a partridge 
dog. generally a rank mongrel, which well-bred spaniels, 
trained to hunt partridge, as those birds are hunted here, 
could not begin to work with. Some of these country 
dogs of mixed breed are very clever and exhibit wonder- 
ful intuitive knowledge of the habits of birds, and with 
unerring instinct quickly discover the surest way to cir- 
cumvent them in their efforts to escape the hunter. 





I have found all dogs to be interesting. Some, of 
course, have greater intellectual faculties and are more 
easily trained than others, and they differ, too, in certain 
traits of character and disposition, but all are more or !ess 
affectionate and companionable—even the bull terriers 
and bull dogs—and if well treated become strongly at- 
tached to their master and place their courage, strength 
and talents at his command. If it is necessary—and it is 
sometimes—to chastise this “humble friend,” he soon for- 
gets, or only remembers it to make his attachment 
stronger, and this he will demonstrate by licking the hand 
that administered the chastisement. 

Sheepdogs are said to have more brains than any other 
breed, the spaniel coming next, but we seldom see sheep- 
dogs in circuses or traveling shows, trained as trick dogs 
—perhaps because the collie is too sensible a dog and 
has too much respect for himself to descend to the 
monkey business of a professional trick dog. On the 
other hand, we frequently see the greyhound, the spitz, 
the terrier and other dogs that are supposed to be not 
quite so tractable as the collie or spaniel, trained to per- 
form in a wonderfully expert manner. A smallish black 
collie, with white markings, drove cattle through the 
city once or twice a month last summer from the cattle 
yards to Gooderham’s sheds at the Don. This little dog 
was a past-master in his profession, and all who may 
have witnessed his performances must have been deeply 
impressed with the earnestness, celerity and skill with 
which he manipulated the drove, and conducted it 
through the busiest streets of the city. When the cattle 
came to a cross street an effort was invariably made by 
some of them to depart from the straight road. That 
they would attempt to do so the dog seemed ‘by some 
subtle inward reasoning to know, and with human-like 
intelligence he was promptly on hand at the right time 
and the right spot to head them off.» There was no con- 
fusion or Siatake . but he was kept very busy, and seemed 
to fly from one part of the drove to another, heading a 
beast off at one nipping one in the heels at an- 

others, and with matchless 
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terity and persuasive machinations, that would not be 
gainsaid, urged stragglers closer into the bunch, to 


keep it intact. It was an enlivening sight to watch for - 


a few minutes this anxious, energetic, fleet-footed and 
gifted little cattle driver do his work. No one accom- 
panied him to direct his efforts, he received no instruc- 
tions, nor did he appear to require any, but all alone and 
unaided he continued with tireless perseverance, eager- 
ness and snap to scurry hither and thither yelping, con- 
trolling and guiding, until he got his charge safely past 
the street crossing. All this to be repeated again and 
again at the many street crossings en route. It is no 
unusual thing for this dog to conduct a good-sized drove 
_of cattle alone from the cattle yards to Gooderham’s 
sheds—four or five miles—right through the city, and to 
bring them to their destination without any mishap. 
Those famous Scotch dogs Bob, Son of Battle, and Red 
Wull, could scarcely have managed sheep more adroitly 
than this little fellow managed cattle. 


The Beddlington terrier is an excellent dog, and, 
although perhaps not so popular as he was a few years 
ago, he has yet many admirers. The Airedale terrier and 
Dachshund are very much in favor at present, and are 
displacing to some extent the fox terrier from the high 
position he has long occupied in the estimation of do 
fanciers. The Airedale is a perfect “gentleman’s dog. 
He has great strength, a rugged constitution, intelli- 
gence, docility, possesses unflinching courage, and will 
do almost anything that is expected of a dog. 


Not the least interesting of the employments to which 
the dog has been trained is that of leading about the 
blind, which is often done with an intelligence and af- 
fectionate carefulness worthy of all praise. It was an- 
nounced the other day that a brigade of dogs had been 
formed in London, England, for collecting funds for the 
widows and orphans of the men who have fallen in action 
in South Africa, one dog having collected $415 in a few 
weeks, The article making the announcement says this 
dog will stand wagging his tail until he gets a subscrip- 
tion; he then ceases to wag and proceeds on his way. 


Let us see what some of the great poets and prose 
writers have to say about the dog. e are told in a 
poem writtep by John Barbour, about 1395, that John 
of Lorne had “a sleuth hound sae guid, that change he 
wald for naething.” This hound was once sent into the 
woods to track Bruce, who was hiding from his enemies. 
Bruce only escaped by entering a stream, thereby de- 
stroying the scent. 


Blind Harry, the minstrel (about 1490), also tells of a 
hound. “Sicker of scent to follow them that fled,” hav- 
ing been employed to track Sir William Wallace when he 
was fighting in defense of his country against the English, 
Wallace evading the dog by killing the tired horse he 
was riding. When the sleuth came to the bleeding 
carcase— 


“She stoppit, nor further wald she gae frae the time ‘she found 
the bluid.” 


About 1350 Chaucer wrote of “the Pitiful Prioress” 
who— 
“Small hounds had, that she fed 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wasted bread, 
But sore wept she if one of them were dead, 
Or if men smote it with a yard smart, 
And all was conscience and tender heart.” 


Wordsworth, Goldsmith and orate wrote appre- 
ciatingly and feelingly about the dog. Burns, in his “Twa 
Dogs,” describes the Newfoundland dog in this charac- 
teristic manner: 


“His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Show’d he was nane o’ Scotland’s dogs; 
But whalpit some place far abroad, 
Whare sailors gang to fish for “cod.” 


Where can a better description of a collie be found 
than this: 


“His honest, soncie, bawsn’t face, 

Ay gat him freends in ilka place; 

His breast was white, his tousie back; 
Weei clad wi’ coat o’ glossie black; 
His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, 
Hung ow’er his hurdles wi’ a swirl.” 


Rogers dilates on the sagacity of the St. Bernard and 
its usefulness, 

Spenser tells a pathetic tale of Llewellyn, King John’s 
son-in-law, who, upon his return from a hunting expe- 
dition, found his dog Gelert covered with blood, and 
missing his child suspected the dog of having killed it: 


“ ‘Hellhound, my child’s by thee devoured!’ 
The frantic father cried; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side.” 


Investigating further, Llewellyn found the child under 
a tumbled heap of rubbish, “all glowing and rosy and 
just awakened from a peaceful sleep,” and near by— 


“Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead. 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Liewellyn’s heir.” 


Scott, than whom no one ever loved a dog more sin- 
cerely, said: “The Aimighty, who gave the dog to be 
the companion of our pleasures and our toils, hath in- 
vested him with a nature noble and incapable of deceit.” 

Southey said of the dog, that though— 


“Lacking discourse of reason, 
He, with uncorrupted feeling and dumb faith, 
Puts lordly man to shame.” 


Byron said many complimentary and beautiful things 

- of the dog, as did also*Horne, Lytton, Browning, Oliver 

Wendell Holmes, Hood—it was Hood who defined “dog- 

matism = pappyism arrived at maturity”—Dickens, Ten- 

nyson, Sir Arnold, Buchanan, Dea 
own Goldwia Smith, to the the Khan.- 


—_—— 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Herrick’s epitaph to the dead spaniel is most ex- 
pressive: 
“Now thou art dead, no eye shall ever see 
For shape and service, spaniel like to thee. 
This-shall my love do, give thy sad death one 
Tear, that deserves of me a million.” 


Shakespeare thoroughly understood and loved a dog. 
In Timon of Athens he says: 


“I am misanthropos, and hate mankind 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 
That I might love thee.” 


Blacklock causes his dog to utter this proud boast: 


“I never barked when out of season; 

I never bit without a reason; 

I ne’er insulted weaker. brother; 

Nor wronged by force or fraud another, 
Tho’ brutes are placed a rank below, 
Happy for man could he say so!” 


Every one has read Campbell’s “Poor Dog Tray,” 
commencing, “On the green banks of Shannon, when 
Sheelah was nigh.” Tray appears to be a favorite name 


for a dog. Any number of poems have been written in . 


praise of dogs of that name. A 
country fifty years ago was “Old 
of which runs: 


pular song in this 
og Tray,” one verse 


“When thoughts recall the past, his eyes are on me cast, 

I know that he feels what my breaking heart would say, 
Although he cannot speak, I’ll vainly, vainly seek, 

A better friend than old dog Tray.” 


Gay thought so much of his dog that he copied him 
as nearly as he could. 


“My dog, the trustiest of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind; 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray.” 


Praed draws a picture that we have often seen in visit- 
ing friends who have a liking for a dog: 


“Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the doorsteps collected, 

Wagged their tails and seemed to say: 
‘Our master knows you; you’re expected.’ ” 


The large hearted Dr. Norman MacLeod paid a 
tribute to the dog in some facetious verses: 


“Our doggie he cam’ hame at e’en, 
And scartit baith his lugs, O! 
Quo’ he: ‘If folk had only tails, 
They’d be maist as gude as dogs, O!” 


Matthew Arnold is the author of some humorous, yet 
pathetic verses styled “Kaiser Dead,” Kaiser was pur- 
chased in London and “vouched by glorious renown 
as a Dachshund true,” but as he advanced toward ma- 
turity it became evident that there had been a mistake 
somewhere, and to the astonishment of his owner, the 
pedigreed “Dachshund true” developed into half-collie. 
Mr. Arnold says: 


“His mother, most majestic dame, 
Of blood unmixed, from Potsdam came; 
And Kaiser’s race we deemed the same— 
No lineage higher, 
And so he bore the imperial name, 
But, ah, his sire!” 


“Soon, soon, the days conviction bring, 
The collie hair, the collie swing, 
The tail’s indomitable ring; 

The eyes’ unrest— . 
The case was clear; a mongrel thing 
Kai stood confest.” 


But notwithstanding the unfortunate blemish in 
Kaiser’s breeding, he had many admirable qualities, and 
the gentle Matthew loved him none the less and sadly 
mourned his loss. 


Many writers, in lamenting the death of their canine 
friends, write as if they expected to meet them in the 
other world. Horsfield closes some beautiful verses on 
the death of a Gordon setter by asking: 


“Is a man a hopeless heathen if he dreams of one fair day, 
When, with spirit free from shadows gray and cold, 
He may wander through the heather in the ‘unknown far away,’ 
With his good dog before him as of old?” 


Pope writes: 


“The poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears Him in the wind, 
Hopes that, transplanted to yonder azure sky, 
His faithful dog will bear him company.” 


Barry Cornwall closes some touching verses to his 
bloodhound thus: 


“Well, Herod—go tell them whatever may be, 

I’ll hope I may ever be found by thee; 

If in sleep, then in sleep; if with skies around, 
May thou follow e’en thither—m7 dear bloodhound.” 


A writer in Punch a few weeks ago bemoans in some 
verses full of tenderness and pathos, the death of his 
dog, and closes thus: 


“Such was my dog, who now, without my aid, 
Hunts through the shadow land, himself a shade; 
Or, crouched intent before some ghostly gate, 
Waits for my step, as here he used to wait.” 


Southey, writing on the death-of an old » gives his 
ideas of canine Nemetither Uivee tie daniaee 


id the German, “I know he is 
, and he ain’t wort almost nothin’, dere i 
ing mit dat dog vot I can’t sell—I can’t sell de 
vag of his tail ven I comes home at night.” 

, that’s it! It was the mute, affectionate greeting 
and tender solicitude for his master’s welfare, as ex- 
pressed in the wag of the dog’s tail, that the old German 
could not part with, and it is because the “humble 
friend and companion” of man seems as truly to know 
and sympathize with the sorrows and joys of his master 
that he is alike “the pampered minion of royalty, and 
the half-starved partaker of the beggar’s crust.” Cuvier, 
the celebrated scholar and naturalist, makes the strong 
assertion that the dog “is the most complete, the most 
singular and the most useful conquest ever made by 
man.” R. F, Easson. 


W. KC 


THE entries for the Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty- 
fourth show, Feb. 20 to 23: St. Bernards, 126; New- 
foundlands, 3; mastiffs, 14; Great Danes, 89; blood- 
hounds, 18; Russian wolf hounds, 37; deerhounds, 25; 
greyhounds, 32, foxhounds, 9; pointers, 102; English 
setters, 116; Irish setters, 44; Gordon setters, 28; re- 
trievers, 3; Chesapeake Bay dogs, 1; Irish water spaniels, 
1; Clumber spaniels, 3; field spaniels, 35; cocker spaniels, 
162; collies, 103; Old English sheep dogs, 8; Dalmatians, 
5; poodles, 51; bull dogs, 100;. bull terriers, 113; Airedale 
terriers, 34; Boston terriers, 141; French bull dogs, 49; 
beagles, 92; dachshunds, 48; fox terriers, 156; Irish ter- 
riers, 74; Scottish terriers, 22; Black and Tan terriers, 22; 
Skye terriers, 4; Bedlington terriers, 7; Yorkshire ter- 
riers, 25; other toy terriers, 13; pugs, 28; Pomeraneans, 
51; toy spaniels, 107; miscellaneous, 8. Total, 2,108. 

J. A. D. Mortimer, Supt. 


Points and Flushes. 


At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Kennel Club 
held on the 5th, the following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. G. G. Davis; Vice-President, S. Murray 
Mitchell; Treasurer, Dr. Alexander Glass; Secretary 
Francis G. Taylor. It was decided to offer as a special 
prize a silver cup, valued at $50, for the best setter or 
pointer owned by a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be com- 
_ for at the Westminster Kennel Club, to be held at 

adison Square Garden, New York, on the 2oth inst. 
Arrangements were made, looking to the leasing of field 
trial grounds for trials for the ensuing year. 


The annual meeting of the Gordon Setter Club of 
America will be held at Madison Square Garden during 
the New York Dog Show, on Thursday, Feb. 22, 1900, at 
2 P. M—L. A. Van Zandt, Secretary and Treasurer, 
No. 938 Prospect avenue, New York. 


Hachting. 
Minota. 


Mrnora, whose lines were given in the preceding num- 
ber, was built by a syndicate of members of the Royal 
Canadian Y. C., which syndicate also built Beaver. Both 
yachts were constructed by James Andrews, at Oakville, 
on the lake a few miles west of Toronto, and were ex- 
cellently put together, Mr. Andrews being noted for the 
care he bestows on this class of work. T were, of 
course, framed to the scantling table of the Y. R. U. The 
two were similarly arranged, with a large square open 
hatch amidships and a smaller one for the helmsman aft. 
They were open from end to end below, with a light shelf 
on each side for the crew to sit on and to stow the light 
sails. Owing to her very shoal bot Beaver’s floor was 
necessarily quite high, but that of Minota was raised a 
little more than it would have been if she had been fitted 
with a cabin, in order that the crew standing below could 
easily reach the deck. There was no cockpit to the 
steering well, but a light floor for the helmsman to 
stand on. 

At the mast a heavy thwart was fitted, of gin. spruce 
plank, well fastened, at a height of about 1ft. above the 
floor. All halyards and other ropes led through the deck 
to this thwart, some being belayed on pins, while others 
such as the main and jib halyards were led th h blocks 
on the thwart to purchases ranged along the floor. In 
this way the entire rig could be worked from below deck. 

The fittings of the two were of the lightest and sim- 
plest description, the yachts being designed solely for 
racing in the neighborhood of Toronto. ¢ dimensions 
of Minota’s spars and sails were: 
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New York Y. C. 


The annual meeting of the New York Y. C. was held on 
Feb. 8, with Com. J. P. Morgan in the chair. The re- 
ports of officers and committees showed a very prosperous 
condition, the membership being 1,474 and the fleet in- 
cluding 288 yachts. The financial reports showed an ex- 
penditure of about $20,000 for the America Cup races 
and a balance of $2,000 after an appropriation of $25,000 
had been made from the general treasury to the building 
fund, all apart from the invested funds. 

After the report of the America Cup committee had 
been made, the following resolution was adopted: 

The New York Y. C. desires to recognize the part taken 
by Com. J. Pierpont Morgan and Capt. C. Oliver Iselin 
in the defense of the America Cup upon the occasion of 
the challenge of the Royal Ulster Y. C. 

Upon the receipt of the challenge, Com. Morgan, with 
a generosity which the club deeply appreciates, offered 
to bear, not only the cost of building and racing Colum- 
bia, but also the expense of fitting out Defender and rac- 
ing her in the trial races. 

The keen interest taken by him in the contest is well 
known to all the members of the club, and it is to his lib- 
erality, enthusiasm and public spirit that the successful 
result of the contest is, in large measure, due. 

Capt. Iselin for the third time assumed the responsible 
management of the vessel chosen to defend this trophy. 
His well-known skill and experience, his indomitable 
pluck, his love of fair play and keen sense of honor made 
_ ie pot acceptable representative of the interests of 

e club. 

It is with the utmost pleasure that the New York Y. C. 
acknowl obligation under which these gentle- 
mon pens placed the club and all lovers of the sport of 
yachting. 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: 

Com., Lewis Cass Ledyard, schooner Corona (Co- 
lonio) ;: Vice-Com., August Belmont, cutter Mineola II.; 
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MINOTA, DESIGNED BY H. C. McLEOD, ESQ., 1808 


Rear-Com., C. L. F. Robinson, cutter Syce; ag we 
S. Oddie; Treas., F. W. J. Hurst; Meas., John Hyslop; 
Fleet Surgeon, Morris J. Asch, M._D.; Regatta Commit- 
tee, S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Griswold and William 
Butler Duncan, Jr.; Committee on Admissions, C. Oliver 
Iselin, Henry C. Ward, James C. Bergen, Frederick Gal- 
latin and James A. Wright; House Committee, Harrison 
B. Moore, Thomas A. Bronson and Francis H. Davies; 
Library Committee, Theodore C. Zerega, Arthur H. 
Clark and Paul Eve Stevenson; Committee on Club Sta- 
tions, William H. Thomas, Frederick H. Benedict, F. 
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August Schermerhorn, L. Vaughan Clark, Charles Lane 
Poor, Frederick P. Sands, Haiison B. Moore, John P. 
Duncan, Amzi L. Barber and Edward R. Ladew. 

Lieutenant-Commander J. A. H. Nickels, U. S. N., was 
appointed an associate member of the library committee. 

The date for the annual regatta was not set, being left 
until the next meeting, which will be held on March 22. 

A special committee, consisting of the regatta commit- 
tee and Messrs. E. D. Morgan, H. F. Lippitt and Archi- 
bald Rogers, was appointed to revise the racing rules and 
yacht routine, and to report to the club not later than the 
May meeting. 

A letter was read from the Boston Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation asking the club to let the America Cup be placed 
on exhibition at the show to be held next month at Bos- 
ton. Tht club decided to decline the request. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, the Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of 
War, and Capt. Robley D. Evans were elected honorary 
members, after proposal at a previous meeting. 

The following new members were elected: Lieutenant- 
Commander William G. Cutler, U. S. N.; Wallace T. 
Foote, i Morton W. Smith, Hugh Hill, J. B. M. Gros- 
venor, H. G. S. Noble, Lieut. Gregory €. Davison, U. S. 
N.; Samuel H. Griffith, U. S. N.: Charles Waldo Has- 
kins, William Lawrence Green, Lieut. Irvin V. Gillis, 
U. S. N.; Commander Morris R. S. Mackenzie, U. S. N.; 
Frank Tilford, Herbert Livingston Satterlee, Lieut. Will- 
i A. Moffett, U. S. N.: Frederick H. Rohl. John P. 
Elton, J. D. Probst, Jr., Commander Daniel Delehanty, 
U. S. N.: Allen C, Bakewell, Roland C. Nickerson, Jo- 
seph B. Bourne, George Callendine Heck, Theodore Ber- 
dell, Commander Abraham B. H. Lillie, U.S. N. . 

Com. Ledyard has decided to change the name of Co- 
lonia to Corona. 
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Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 


Tue annual meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C.. 
of Montreal, was heid at the Windsor Hotel on Feb. 5, 
the fo.lowing oificers being elected: 

Hon. Coms., Lord Straihcona and Mount Royal, James 
Ross; Com., H. Markland Molson; Vice-Com., A. Haig 
Sims; Kear-Com., W. Kavanagh; Hon. Sec’y, J. J. Riley, 
jr. Executive Committee, Messrs. G. Herrick Duggan, 
W. A. C. Hamilton, A. S. Finley, Piers Davidson, C. 
Routh, J. S. Buchan, Q. C.; A. C. Mitchell and W. S. 
Lafiamme. . " 

The club has now five members in or on the way to 
South Africa—Messrs. N. J. S. Leslie, A. T. Ogilvie, J. 
P. Rae, H. C. Woodhouse, G. R. Lightbound and F. H. 
Mitchell. ; : 

At the beginning of the meeting special mention was 
made of them and the national anthem was sung. The 
following letter was read and laid on the table, to be dealt 
with by the new exceutive committee: 

Nov. 28, 1899.—Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., Montreal, 
Canada: Gentlemen.—We have to acknowledge receipt 
of a communication from your assistant secretary, under 
date of Nov. 17, 1899, acknowledging receipt of our letter 
of Nov. 1, 1899, and we beg to advise you that, at the 
November meeting of our club, the correspondence be- 
tween us and your sailing committee, and the reports 
made to us concerning the match of 1899, were submitted 
and discussed, and a resolution was unanimously adopted 
ratifying and approving our letter of Nov. I, 1899, and 
our action and the action of the representatives of the 
club in connection with the match of 1899. 

' Respectfully yours, 
C. W. Wetmore, Ch’n S. C. Y. C. 


It was announced that five yachts were building for the 
defense of the Seawanhaka international challenge cup 
in the coming match with the White Bear Y. C., the own- 
ers being: Com. H. M. Molson, J. Malcolm McIntyre, 
Hon. Com. James Ross, Vice-Com, A. Haig Sims, Lake- 
side Syndicate and the Lake of Two Mountains Syndi- 
cate. 

On motion of Mr. J. J. Riley, Jr., seconded by Mr. 
R. R. Stevenson, the absent club members in the Trans- 
vaal were granted an extension of full membership priv- 
ileges for the next year. i ; 

The sailing committee and associate cup committee was 
announced as follows: 

Messrs. G. Herrick Duggan (chairman), Prof. S. H. 
Capper (secretary); D. Hersey, Lachine; E. Boulton, 
Pointe Ciaire; D. Hemsley, Lakeside; T. Gillespie, Lake 
of Two Mountains, and S. A, Finley. Associate cup com- 
mittee, Messrs. A. L. Drummond, A. Shearwood and J. 
J. Riley, Jr. 

The following amendment, by Prof. S. H. Capper, sec- 
onded by Mr. James Paton, was adopted: : 

That the club membership consist of senior, interme- 
diate and junior members; that the limits of age of inter- 
mediate members be twenty-one and twenty-five years, 
and that their annual subscription be $5, and the entrance 
fee $3; that intermediate members be entitled to serve 
upon the sailing committee, if so nominated, but other- 
wise to have only the privileges of junior members. 

During the past few months a number of members of 
the club, including Vice-Com. Barclay W. Stephens, Prof. 
Capper, Messrs. Duggan, Riley, Kavanagh, Routh, Paton, 
Molson, Morris, the two Messrs. Hamilton and others, 
have organized a stock company with a capital of $5,000 
to manage the shop at the Dorval station. This com- 
pany has contracted with the Davies Drydock Company, 
of Kingston, for a steam yacht of 65ft. length, 13ft. beam 
and 2ft. draft, which will be chartered to the club for a 
committee boat and steam tender to the fleet. The yacht 
was designed by Mr. Arthur Drummond, a member of 
the club, and designer of several 15 and 20-footers; she 
will have power to tow a fleet of small yachts and accom- 
modation for a party of fifty. Owing to the shoal water 
immediately in front of the club station, the draft, includ- 
ing the propeller, has been limited to 3oin., the after 
body of the yacht being divided to form a channel in 
which the screw is placed, the latter being only partly sub- 
merged. The yacht will be ready early in the summer. 





Royal Kennebeccasis Y. C. 


St. Jonn, N. B.—The annual meeting of the Royal 
Kennebeccasis Y. C. of St. John, N. B., was held on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 6. 

The secretary's report fully covered all events of the 
revious year, and showed an increase in membership 
rom 116 to 166 of members in good standing, the 
squadron list ae the same period increasing from 
33 to 49, a growth of nearly 50 per cent., and one augur- 
ing well for the future of the club. : 

The Lords Commissioners of Admiralty were gracious- 
ly pleased to greet the club in February, 1899, permis- 
sion to fly the blue ensign of Her Majesty’s fleet, an 
honor possessed by only three other clubs on*this con- 
tinent. 

A very large number of members were present at the 
annual meeting and the greatest enthusiasm exhibited 
over arrangments for the coming season. 

An important step in advance was made by the club in 
deciding to have no time allowance in classes, the fleet 
now being strong enough to permit this action being 
taken, which, in addition to lending interest to racing 
events, will, it is hoped, cause yachtsmen intending to 
build to select their class and build to its limit. 

The tax on spinakers and club topsails was also re- 
moved. The yachts are classed by the usual 
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The officers and committees elected were: ., Fred 
S. Heans, yacht Canada; Vice-Com., Frank ‘““helpley. 
yacht Thetis; Rear-Com., Sydney L. Kerr, yacm Wind- 
ward; Secretary, F. Herbert J. Ruel; Treasurer, Robert 
pete: Measurers, C. Fred Langan and Wm. Holden. 

ecutive Committee—George B.,, Hegan, Harry Gilbert, 
Jr., W. J. Stratton, Peter Sinclair, R. S. Ritchie. Sailing 

ittee—Louis Munro, W. J..Wetmore, E. i 
ton, A. B. Burns, F. S. M George Heans. 


—_ 
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The Lipton Cup. 


Tne idea of presenting a loving-cup to Sir Thomas J. 
Lipton seems to have sprung up so spontaneously that it 
is difficult to locate its origin. Upon the completion of 
the contest for the America’s Cup, the press of New 
York, simultaneously with the announcement of the re- 
sult, published a circular letter signed by fifty representa- 
tive citizens proposing that a loving cup be presented to 
Sir Thomas in token of the high esteem in which he was 
held in this country. This letter read in part as follows: 

“Sir Thomas J. Lipton has lost the race, but he has 
won the admiration of the American people. Both in 
his negotiations prior to his arrival in this country and 
in his conduct since he has been with us, he has shown 
himself to be a true lover of sport. Alive to every sug- 
gestion that promised to aid him in his cherished object, 


he was at the same time an open and candid competitor, 
devoid of jockeying and scornful of trickery. — 
spent a lifetime in meeting success after success wit 


equanimity, he has seized this opportunity of showing 
the world he can meet defeat with similar grace. 

“He has a manly, frank way with him to which the 
American heart is quick to respond; and his oft-ex- 
pressed wish that if he failed to carry back the cup he 
would at least take our esteem is more than realized. 


“As an evidence of the comradeship and good feeling - 


of the American people toward him and his country, it 
is proposed that a loving-cup be presented to him with 
all that the name implies.” 

This proposal met with a ready and hearty response, 
and the following named gentlemen were requested to 
act as a committee to take charge of the matter: William 
L. Strong, chairman; John N. Beach, vice-chairman; 
Frederick B. Schenck, secretary; Howard Carroll, John 
D. Crimmins, Cornelius N. Bliss, Fred W. Haynes, 
George Fred Victor, William F. King, Seth M. Milli- 
ken, Rufus B. Cowing, Horace Russell, James J. Belden, 
Edwin P. Benjamin, George M. Hard, Richard Deeves, 
Albert M. Thorburn, John Claflin, John U. Fraley, A. D. 
Julliard, Charles H. Webb, Chauncey M. Depew, Bourke 





THE LIPTON CUP. 
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Cochran, Isaac Stern, Henry Siegel, Richard Harding 
Davis, John T. Terry, D. Le Roy Dresser, Elverton R. 
Chapman, Horace J. Morse, Francis C. Moore, Andrew 
H. Kellogg, Francis M. Bacon, Hugh O’Neil, J. H. 
Walbridge, Uzal H. McCarter, John E. Borne, Adrian 
Iselin, Jr. 

Contributions, wholly voluntary, came pouring in so 
freely that the project was practically assured in a day. 
The chairman of the general committee, ex-Mayor 
Strong, appointed the following sub-committee, to make 
selection of the cup: J. N, Beach, John D. Crimmins, 
Edwin P. Benjamin, Howard Carroll, Fred W. Haynes. 

The massive loving-cup, of 18-karat gold, is 14in. 
high, and stands on a green marble base of Sin. making 
a total height of 1gin.. It was made by the Gorham 
Co., at a cost of $5,000. 

The treatment throughout is in the modern Matelé 
fashion. Three graceful mermaids form the handles, 
from which run sprigs of shamrock, rose and golden- 
rod, emblems respectively of Ireland, England and the 
United States, these flowers being treated in green, red 
and yellow gold. There are three panels on the body, 
which are outlined by rich chased. scrollwork. ‘ 

The subject of the first panel is an allegorical seated 
figure of “Welcome” extending her arm toward a yacht 
approaching from the distant East, symbolized by the 
rising sun, whose rays, with the reflection on the water, 
form a decorative background. At the top is an Irish 
harp. At the lower edge of this panel is a ribbon bear- 
ing the appropriate inscription, “Amicus Amico” (friend- 
ly to a fries), the motto of the family of Bellingham. 

In the second l are the figures of Britannia and 
Columbia extending hands iti the - friendship, 
with a lion and — in attendance, while the sun in 
the zenith typifies meeting of East and West. 

The thi bears the inscription chased in relief 
in flowing letters, as nome Soaine in the water: “To 
Sir Thomas Lipton, from His American Friends, P 
and supplies the motive for the whole treatment. 
upper part of this panel is decorated with seaweed, with 
mermaids playing upon-harps. 

At the foot of the cup the decoration includes dolphins, 
seaweed, shells, etc., with wreaths of oak and ivy, and the 
arms of Great Britain, Ireland and the United States. 
Every detail unites to express the idea of 
cordiality. 


friendship and 
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The Measurement of Beam. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

The rule of measurement proposed by Mr. Mills in 
pow issue of Feb. 3, is a vast improvement over the one 

e considers the ideal rule, namely, sail area. His ideal 
rule would be an excellent one for racing canoes, but it 
would reduce yachts to the canoe type by leading the 
designer to think only of producing a body that could 
be driven with the least possible sail. 

However, we need not consider that now, but may 
deal with his proposal to tax beam, one of the chief 
factors that gives power to carry canvas. I can speak 
con this with some oe as a basis, because the 
yacht club to which I belong, the Miramichi, has meas- 
ured beam during all the years of its existence. The re- 
sult, so far as can be judged from this experience, is 
good, as the yachts that win most of the races are of 
a wholesome all-round type that are safe in any weather 
-—yachts of moderate beam, draft, ballast and sail spread. 
Light-draft beamy boats have been invariably beaten in 
cur races. The two—Oriana and Maude—that have for 
three or four seasons monopolized first and second prizes 
are good cruising craft, fit to cross the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

The rule that has worked so well with us is simpler 
than the one Mr. Mills proposes. The racing length 
is found by adding the extreme beam to two-thirds of 
the load line length. It is usually the broad, shallow 
boat that has excessive overhangs, and such boats have 
not been successful here under this rule. It does not 
seem neeessary, therefore to tax overhangs, which are 
certainly not objectionable when not excessive. It would 
be better to allow moderate overhang—say an amount 
equal to the beam—to go untaxed, and tax the excess, 
than to take a percentage of the whole. 

I am strongly under the impression that our rule would 
not stand the strain of a fin-keel test, but this has not 
been tried here. A boat of moderate beam, getting 
power from a fin-keel to carry a big sail spread, would 
probably beat the rule. 

I have had experience which confirms Mr. Mills’ 
dictum about sails and speed. The yacht I sail was very 
badly beaten in all the races of her first season, and I 
cut down her mast and sail 10 to 12 per cent. and have 
won a large percentage of the races since. The great 
improvement is in her windward work. 


J. L. Srewart. 
Cuatuam, N. B,, Feb, 8. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Columbia 1I., steam yacht, E. R. Ladew, sailed from 
Jacksonville on Feb. 6 on a cruise through the West 


Indies. 
Ree 


The annual meeting of the New Rochelle Y. C., was 
held on Feb. 5 at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, the 
following officers being elected: Com., Charles Pryer, 
sloop Eurybia; Vice-Com., William N. Bavier, yawl Pos- 
sum; Rear-Com.. W. Lopez Diaz, yawl Addie; Sec’y O. 
W. Meyrowitz; Treas., Charles M. Fletcher; Meas., F. R. 
Farrington. Trustees, for three years, George E. Ed- 
wards, R. M. Sayre and George W. Sutton; for two years, 
A. S. Cross. Regatta Committee, Charles P. Tower, W. 
E. Moore, J. D. Sparkman, C. A. Becker and F. M. Car- 
penter. Law Committee, C. E. Keene and John F. Lamb- 


den. 
RRR 

William Meyer, of Milwaukee, will sail in an aquatic 
novelty next summer, having ordered a yacht which will 
be built of aluminum. The new craft is now in process of 
construction at Racine, and will be completed in about 
two months, at a cost approximating $600. Mr. Meyer is 
confident that he has solved the question of yacht con- 
struction for inland lake usage, and his experiment will 
be watched with a good deal of interest by yachtsmen. 
Mr. Meyer says he expects to have a yacht which will be 
considerably lighter than if constructed of wood, and will 
not increase in weight as the season progresses owing to 
an immersion in water.—Boston Globe. 


RRe 


The annual meeting of the Gravesend Bay Y. C. was 
held on Feb. 6, the following officers le elected: 
Com., Charles W. Morgan; Vice-Com., Edward P. 
Merse; Rear-Com., George B. Waters; Meas., Alfred 
Mackey; Pres., Cornelius Furgueson; Vice-Pres., A. V. 
B. Voorhees, Jr.; Treas., Henry W. Pifalzgraf; Sec’y, 
James W. Wakelee; Fleet Surgeon, George G. Cochran, 
M.D.; Trustees, John E. De Mund, M.D., John A. Voor- 
hees, M.D., W. C. Bolton, Charles P. Roseman, Sidney 
Grant, Charles W. Kennedy, F. A. Bolles, Robert H. 
Sherwood, William J. Berg, Nelson T. Cory, John L. 
Corish, M.D., and Richard W. Rumnell. 


Ree 


The annual meeting of the Stamford Y. C. was held 
on Feb. 6, the following officers being elected: Com., 
Frederick M. Hoyt; Vice-Com., Walton Ferguson; Rear- 
Com., John T. Williams; Treas., Charles H. Leeds; Sec’y. 
Charles H. Leeds; Fleet Surgeon, Frederick Schavoir ; 
Meas., Franklin Wardwell; Chaplain, Richard H. H. 
Vail; Directors, Henry K. McHarg, Schuyler Merritt, 
Albert C. Hall, Edward C. Hoyt, George H. Hoyt, James 
D. Smith, E. E. Bruggerhoff, Stewart W. Smith, Alfred 
S. Pitt and Howard C. Smith. , 


Rae 

Twelve hungry New Yorkers, representing the New 
York branch of the Yacht Masters and Gaginiend Asso- 
ciation, alighted from the Fall River train in the South 
Station this morning, shortly after 10 o'clock, and pro- 
ceeded directly to the dining room of the station, to break 
their fast. It was the original intention of the Boston 
members of the Association to take the visitors by a spe- 
cial car for a trip through the subway, but. owing to the 
lateness of the Fall River boat and subsequent delay 
_at ‘this end of the line, the trip was postpo fter a 
light lunch the party proceeded directly to South Bos- 
ton, where a bowling maich on the alleys was on 


the me. A handsome silver 
scores. Boston’s picked team the first 
but the tables were turned in the second, when 
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the New York contingent fairly. iéd the South Bos- 
ton bowlers off their feet. pe Kerr, Anderson, Wood 
and Smith, for New York, and Studley, Greenlaw, Neal, 


Lewis and Bailey, for South Boston, were then replaced © 


by others for the roll-off. Amid great. enthusiasm the 

ew Yorkers won out by a close score. Thus they carry 
the cup to New York as a memento of their visit, After 
the bowling match the whole party repaired to the rooms 
of.the association, in. Lawley’s ship. yard, where, after in- 
specting the basin, they had a lobster chowder. This 
was followed by speeches from the home and visiting 
members and a business meeting... This evening the vis- 
itors will be taken to see the performance of “Princess 
Chic” at the Columbia Theater, and to-morrow they will 
return to New York.—Boston Transcript, Feb. 6. 


For three hours last night members of the Columbia 
Y. C. debated the question of changing the date of its 
open régatta, originally scheduled to be held July 4, and 
decided to let it stand. The arguments, pro and con, were 
extremely heated, particularly when the question was 
raised whether the regatta should be held under the aus- 
pices of the Lake Michigan Y. A. Barring last year, the 
annual regatta of the Association has always been held 
July 4, and the Milwaukee Y. C. has a bid in for this 
year’s race on that date. The Columbia Y. C. declared to 
hold its own regatta, without regard to the L. M. Y. A., 
other than to request that the date of its event, which 
Milwaukee wants, be changed from the day mentioned. 
It was pointed out that the Jackson Park Y. C. and the 
boats of the Inland Lake Y. A. could not compete under 
the L. M. Y. A. rules, as they were not members of it. 
The Columbia Y. C. has no desire to antagonize the L. 
M. Y. A., and agrees to help it make its regatta a suc- 
cess, if it be held after July 4. The club is a member of 
the association and declines to be in the position of a 
house divided against itself. The nominating committee 
presented its report and placed in nomination for election 
next month, Frank Porter for commodore, De Witt C. 
Cregier for vice-commodore, F. H. Skinner for rear- 
commodore and W. S. Bougher for secretary. The regat- 
ta committee reported that money was being rapidly 
raised for the big club affair. and that exceptionally hand- 
some prizes would be offered.—Chicago Chronicle; Feb. 4. 








Canoeing. 


Lake George, Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson River. 


ArpsLey, Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your issue of Feb. 3 Mr. E. Waldo asks for informa- 
tion about the Lake Champlain, Lake George and Hud- 
son River country, and says he contemplates a canoe 
trip in those waters. I can tell him all about Lake 
Champlain. I was born on the shores of it, and I be- 
lieve I know every foot of its surface and most of its 

- bottom. I have been very near its bottom many times, 
and very near staying there permanently more than once. 

Let me say, in the first place, that in my judgment 
Lake Champlain is not a suitable ground for a trip in 
canoes. It is a very tempestous sheet of water. It is a 
kind of natural chimney, and seems to be under a con- 
tinual forced draft. It will not be found navigable for 
canoes more than two days out of seven. The wind 
blows there pretty much all the time, and it blows a gale 
at that. The usual course of events is for the wind 
tu blow from the south for three days, then there will 
be an interval of one day or perhaps two, with moderate 
weather, followed by two days of north winds. During 
the prevalence of south or north winds a canoe cannot 
live in the open lake, nor can any other form of small 
boat cruise in comfort. If it were not for this drawback 
ar ve Champlain would be a paradise for the amateur 
sailor. 

Having stated the chief difficulty, let me see if I can 
suggest a way to mitigate it. Wherever the open lake 
can be avoided and a route chosen leading behind 
islands or in back bays it will be possible to take your 
canoes. This is what I would do if I were in Mr. 
Waldo’s place, and made up my mind to try the lake after 
this fair warning of its treacherous character. Do not 
ship your canoes to St. Albans. You would have to 
transport them a number of miles, about five, I think, 
.to St. Albans Bay, and you will get there by water 
later. Ship them to Highgate Springs. You can then 
carry them from the station to the shore of Mississquoi 
Bay yourselves. It is only about a quarter of a mile. 
Before you do anything at all send $2 to the Collector 
of the Port, Burlington, Vt., and ask him to forward 

ou a chart of the Lake. Starting from the dock at 

ighgate, following the shore, going through the rail- 
road Bridge, you will get into Maquam Bay, then into St. 
Albans Bay, which adjoins it. St. Albans Bay is a 
wonderfully beautiful sheet of water, dotted with ex- 
quisite islands, and at times the bass fishing there is as 

ood as it is anywhere in the world. There is a very fine 
Sncemes's inn on its shore (Sampson’s), and the facili- 
ties for camping, if you prefer that, are excellent. I 
would nd all the time possible in Maquam and St. 
Albans bays. That will be the cream of your trip, so 
far as Champlain is concerned. When you decide to go 
on do not go out through the Gut into the o lake, but 
keep on south in the bay to the sandbar bridge. You 
must carry your canoe over this—about 100 yards. Still 
keeping to the south, do not fail to visit Malletts Bay. 
You will not find a more beautiful spot anywhere. From 
Malletts Bay, * sgn yourself around the shore line to 
Burlington. t yourselves-and your canoes on the 
steamboat there, and go to Ticonderoga, where you will 
transfer to Lake George. If you try to go in canoes 
from Burlington to Ticonderoga you will have no pleas- 


ure—nothing but ; 

I am quite sure that if you try to do more than I have 
indicated on Lake Champlain you will regret it; but so 
much as I have indicated is practicable and delightful. 
You will never be out of reach of houses or inns, 
where supplies can be obtained. Shen find the 


people hospitable and generous, the fish plenty, the 
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Scenery glotions, the skies brilliant—nothing will mar 
you pleasure, but the confounded wind. In this connec- 
tion, I quote some lines (I am not sure they are con- 
secutive) from a song, which was a favorite croon of:an 
old French-Canadian. guide I used to have on my camp- 
ing trips. As the fish sizzled in the frying pan and he 


busied himself about the fire, it would be this over and: 


over again: 


“The wind she blow like a hurricane; 
Bimeby she blow some more; 

Ye won’t git drown on Lak Champlain 
If ye only stay on shore.” 


My best wishes to Mr. Waldo and his party, if they try 
it. Will he let me know how it comes out? 
Horace H. CHITTENDEN. 





New York, Feb. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: If 
E. Waldo is not particular, as he says, whether he sleeps 
under the stars or upturned canoes, then let him cruise from 
Albany to New York. I will guarantee that five nights 
of the six that it takes him to make the trip his canoe 
will be upturned by the swell of the river steamers. The 
railroads that line either bank have practically destroyed 
the charm of cruising on tne river, and have made the 
available camps few and far. between. The rise and fall 
of the tide, the wash of the passing steamers and prox- 
imity of the railroads make night a burden to the camp- 
ing cruiser. If he must cruise and camp on the Hudson, 
let him do so with canoe safely housed—on a canal boat. 

I have made the trip once, with a party of five. Have 
searched for hours for a spot to camp and have regretted 
not having remained on those two lakes that were made 
for canoeists—Champlain and Lake George. Bat. 


A. C. A. Membership 


Eastern Division—Roderick M. Starkweather, J. B. 
Meisel. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound, 


San Francisco, Jan. 26.—The various rifle clubs which patronize 
Shell Mound range, have begun shooting on their annual pro- 
gramme. Yesterday was chiefly bullseye day. Golden Gate Rifle 
and Pistol Club and Germania Schuetzen Club will have open 
competition for valuable trophies and cash prizes throughout the 
year. Scores of yesterday: 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly bullseye shoot: F. 
Brandt 105, A. Bertelson 419, John Utschig 420, D. B. Faktor 502, 
Louis Haake 555, August Pape 628, August Jungblut 682, K. Stet- 
tin 658, S. Heine 673, W. Goetze 736, Fred Schuster 763, H. Zecher 
861, J. C. Waller 935, William Morken 941, John Peters 1064, F. 
Keech 1117, D. Dunker 1125, N. Ahrens 1150, Herman Huber 1209, 
Otto Lemcke 1215. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly bullseye shoot: D. B. Faktor 
247, David Salfield 363, F, Brandt 473, R. Stettin 525, John Utschig 
666, F.P. Schuster 571, H. Lilkendey 622. Louis Haake 745, F. C. 
Rust 814, J. F. Bridges 816, H. Zecher 823, H. Huber 907, John de 
Wit 1048, John Gefken 1096. 

Competition for cash prizes: F. P. Schuster 71, J. Gefken 69. 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, monthly medal shoot: Club 
medal, F. E. Mason, 225, 229, 225; F. Belknap. 217; C. M. Hendcr- 
son, 230, 210, 213, 205; D. W. pel aaehlia, 1, 225, 216; « Kull- 
mann, 188. Bushnell sogby: F. E. Mason, 229, 232; D. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, 229, 218, 216. Pistol score: J. E. Gorman, 92, %, 91, 88. 

OEEL. 

















Grapshooting. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
notice like the following: 
Fixtures, 


Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Kose system) and live birds 
(high guns). Capt. A. R. Smith, Sec’y. 

Feb. 14.—Brooklyn.—On grounds of Brooklyn Gun Club—first 
contest for Greater New York challenge trophy. 

Feb. 14-15.—Wolcott, N. ¥Y.—Winter tournament of the Catchpole 
Gun Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

_ Feb, 15.—Baltimore Md.—Monuniental Shooting Park Associa- 
tion’s tournament. H. M. Gilbert, Sec’y. 

_ Feb. 15-16.—Rock Island, 11l.—Two-day tournament; targets and 
live. birds. 

Feb. 16.—Newark, N. J.—Championship of New Jersey contest 
(E C cup) between George Piercy, holder, and C. W. Feigenspan, 
challenger, on grounds of East Side Gun Club. 

Feb. 17-18.—Davenport, 1la.—iwo-day tournament of the West 
End Gun Club; targets and live birds. 

Feb. 20-22.—Oskaloosa, la.—First annual amateur tournament of 
fhe, Ociaioass Gun Club; live birds and targets. Jos. Stumps, 

ec’y. 
oe 21-22.—_Lebanon, Pa.—Tournament of the Keystone Gun 

ub. 

Feb. 22.—Providence, R. I.—Holiday. shoot of the Providence 
Gun Club. . C. Root, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Live-bird shoot for 
the benefit of Mr. W. Mills. 


Feb. 22.—Jersey City, N. J.—Holiday shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Club. James none, See y- 
Feb, 22.—Yonkers, N. Y.—Target and live-bird shoot of the 


Yonkers Gun Club at Hollywood Inn, Dunwoodie. G. C. Stengel, 
y- 
— 22.—Circleville, O.—Pickaway Rod and Gun Club’s tourna- 
men 
a” 22.—Rochester, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Kochester Gun 
lub, 
. Feb. 22.—Albany, N. Y.—Target tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, Sec’y. 
Feb. 21-22.—Garden City, L. 1.—Amateur pigeon shooting cham- 
Pionship of the Carteret Gun Club. 
Feb. 22.—Newark, N. J.—All-day target shoot of the Forester 
Gun Club. J. J. Fleming, Sec’y. . 
Feb. 22.—Brockton, Mass.—Brockton Gun Club shoot. 
Feb. 22.—Trenton, N. J.—Walsrode Gun Club tournament. Geo. 
N. Thomas, Sec’y. 
— 22-23.—St. Edward, Neb.—St. Edward Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 
_ Feb. 24.—Rutherford, N. J.—Team contest for Shooting and Fish- 
ips. trophy = Paseaic Rod and Gun Club and Boiling 
prings Gun i 
Feb. 28.—Newark, N. J.—Contest between C. W. Feigenspan 
holder, and ork an 


vicinity. medal. 
‘March 1-17.—New York.—Madison Square Garden, under auspices 
ie National Sportsmen’s Association. Capt. J H. Dressel, 
'v-Treas. 


-T: 

March 6-7.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club: targets. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

March 21-22—Mt. Kisco, N. Y¥Y.—Two days’ shoot of the Mt. 
Kisco Gun Club: targets and live birds. 

April 2.—Interstate Park. Queens, Borough of Oueens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s Grand American Handicap. Edward 
Banks, Sec’y, 318 Deseieey, New York. 

April 10-13.—Baltimore, Md.—Regular Spring tournament of the 

; ; two days at targets, two days at 
birds; money. H. P. Collins, Sec’y. 


S. S. Remsen, challenger, for Greater New 
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April 1&21.—Lincoin, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament of 
the Lincoin Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. 5. Stein, 


y- 
April 19.—Hingham, N. Y.~—Tournament of the Hingham Gun 
— Principai event, 100-target handicap. Gus. U. Henderson, 
reas. 

May 1-4.—Springfield, Ill.—Grand Tournament of the Lilineis 
Gun Club. 

May ——Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annua! tourna- 


ent. 

May 2-3.—Luverne, Minn.—Laverne Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6&6.—Grand Crossing, 1ii.—Grand Crossing Gua Club’s 
tournament. 

May 7.—Chicago, 1!1.—Twenty-sixth annua! convention and tour- 
nament of the lilinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. : 

May MM, St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association's twenty-third annual tournament, week com- 
mencing May 14. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 15-18.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
cages State Sportsmen’s Association. J. M. Runk, Cor. 


c’y. 

May 22:24.—Marshalltown, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s annual tournament. 

May 23-24.—Alcester, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association’s annual tournament. 

May 24-25.—Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Sandusky Gun Club’s 
tournament. 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—Annual target tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

ay 30-31.—Elwood, Ind.—Zoo Kod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
J._ M. Livingston, Sec’y. 

May °30-June 1.—London, O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, a 
5-6.—Monroe, Wis.—Monroe Gun Club’s tournament. J. C. 

ood, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s first annual handicap target tournament. 
Edward Banks; Sec’y, 318 Broadway, New York. 

June 12-14.—Sioux City, la—Sixth annual amateur target tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. s 

June 19-21.—Charles*~n. W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 
prizes. J. A. Jones, Sec’y, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 28-39.—Arnold's Park. Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 

nm contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

andicap free-entry contest 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, I11.—Contest for Sportsmen’s 
Trophy, the first and third Fridays of each month. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird shoot second and 
third Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. 

Chicago, Ill._—Eureka Gun Club’s club shoots first and third 
Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. 

Chicago, Ill.—First Saturday of each month, at Watson’s Park, 
Garden City Gun Club’s monthly live-bird shoot. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 


League tourna- 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai 
allsuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








Mr. Ansley H. Fox, on Feb. 3, won the championship medal, 
emblematic of the championship of Maryiand and the Disirict ot 
Coitumbia. Concerning it, we quote the iouowing, taken trom a 
Baltimore paper: ‘“ihe first time it was shot ior it was won by 
Baltimore’s expert, Mr. J. C. Hicks, who 1s unquestionabsy onc 
of the best wing shots in America to-day. The second time it was 
shot for resulted in a tie between Mr. Penrose and Mr. Fox, who 
agreed to shoot the tie off in the next regular shoot tor the meda’. 
In this shoot Mr. Fox not only beat Mr. Penrose, but also beat 
the entire field of contestants, thereby winning the medal twice 
By winning again yesterday, Mr. Fox won the medal for the third 
time, and is, therefore, justly entitled to the titie of champion 
wing shot of Maryland and District of Columbia, which title the 
medal carries with it. Mr. Fox says, however, as there was 
some dispute about his winning the medal the second time, he 
is willing to shoot the tie off with Mr. Penrose again, m order 
to leave no room for doubt as to his right to the medal and title, 
but Mr. Penrose has admitted that he was fairly beaten in the 
shoot-off of the tie with Fox, and it is not probable that this mat- 
ter will go any further. During the entire number of contests 
the sent as won once each by Tawhios. Malone and Linthicum; 
twice by Hicks, and three times by Fox.” 


a 


Mr. G, H. Piercy, Jersey City, N. J., atmember of the East Side 
Gun Club, of Newark, stul hoids the E C cup and the inanimate 
target championship of New Jersey. On ‘lhursday of last week, 
Fev. 8, he met and defeated Mr. J. J. Fleming, of the Forester 
Gun Club, of Newark, who had chailenged him for the trophy 
and honorable title. Ihe weather was about as bad as it could be, 
and the scores were low, although the contest was a close one, 
viz., 42 to 41 in Mr. Piercy’s favor. ‘this made four consecutive 
wins for Mr. Piercy, who first won it in the open competition held 
by the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association last October. 
He has another contest on hand, having been challenged by Mr. 
C. W. Feigenspan, of Newark, who also holds the inanimate target 
championship of Greater New York and vicinity, and has also been 
a contestant for the trophy under consideraticn. 


Z 


The programme of the Catchpole Gun Club’s winter tournament, 
Wolcott, N. Y., Feb. 14 and 15, provides six events for the first 
day, four at 10 targets, 50 and 75 cents entrance, and two at 15 
targets, $1. The total entrance for these events is $4.75. Shooting 
on the first day commences at 2:30. Ten dollars average to those 
who shoot through the programme, divided $5, $3 and $2. Four 
money, 40, 30, 20 and 10. There are tweive events for the second 
day, alternately 10 and 15 targets, $10 total for the day, 150 targets in 
all. Those who desire to do so may shoot for targets only. Every 
one is invited. Uncie Ben, president. E. A. Wadsworth, secretary. 


x 


On Thursday afternoon of last week Mr. George H. Piercy, of 
joey City, and Mr. J. J. Fleming, of Newark, contested for the 
= C cup, emblematic of the championship of New Jersey. The 
afternoon was densely foggy, and the targets were dimly visibic 
in consequence. The scores were good under the adverse con- 
ditions, to 41. Mr. Piercy has now held this trophy against the 
efforts of several contestants. As yet he has received no challenge 
for another match. » 


Under date of Feb. 10 Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, secretary-treasurer 
of the Interstate Park Association, writes us as follows: “To pre- 
vent any misunderstanding, we deem it advisable to make known 
that Interstate Park will be open to the public on and after March 
19, as by that time sufficient progress will have been made to 
commence shooting. The Brooklyn Gun Club has secured one or 
two sets of traps for the first two days, and as there are two other 
sets of live-bird traps, it will give shooters generally a good op- 
go to practice until the opening event, the Grand y mon 

andicap, April 2.” ‘ 


The Interstate Association contemplates a novelty in the way of 
complete scoring at the forthcoming Grand American Handicap. 
The plan is to have a complete list of entries on a long sheet of 
tough paper, on rollers, after the manner in which a belt plays 
around pulleys. This will be so adiusted mechanically that the 
simple turning of a crank will roll the sheet up or down, so that 
the names can be turned in arfd out of sight as the shooters come 
and go. . The scoring thus is in view of all. 


We are informed by Mr. Gus O. Henderson. the treasurer of the 


Hingham Gun Club, of Hingham, Mass., that on April 19 his 
club will hold a target tournament, The principal event will be 
a iP. 
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sumption at a health resort in os tz, witscrlan’ In re- a b eee i . Dawson sees Ceveccccccccccce os oo oe co ee £44666 6 4 3 
sponse to @ cable summons, some of his relatives sailed last week win? anaes = ng med menhere, I had fe avs oot SAGE | “A PUMEU web shichic 0dsah eb odndicec’ 06 ride ela dine ¥ .5 8..'. 
on the steamship St. Paul. doing so in the afternoon. Say wite I spent a most deligh oe 
Mr. C. W. Feigens the holder of the Greater New York and Richmond's ‘most "oan = Lm og re: aoa ‘ po 
r. C. W. enspan, the ho i ’ juisitions, an 
vicinity champlonshio wophy igforms us that the contest for it with articles of interest and study for the lover of art, “and the Arkansas and the South. 
between himself and Mr. J. $. Remsen will take p on the archzol student. em 


grounds of the South Side“Gun Ciub, Newark, commencing at 2:30 
o'clock, Feb. 28. 


* 


Mr. Herbert B. Dressel won the Hopkins medal on Monday of 
this week. It was a very close race bet 


ween him and Mr. George 
Paterson, the club secretary. They tied on 72 out of a possible 


90, and in the shoot-off, Mr. Dressel won by one target. 
« 


The Hudson Gun Club has every prospect of a most successful 
shoot on Feb. 22. There are two sets of traps, and if there is 
a large attendance there are facilities sufficient to provide an 
abundance of shooting for all. 


On Feb. 9 the Ridgewood Gun Club, of Brooklyn, elected 
officers as follows: President, Ignatz Martin; Secretary, Anton 
Newberger; Treasurer, John Weltz; Field Captain, J. J. el. 


We acknowledge with thanks a kind invitation to be present at 
a live-bird shoot given by the Burnside Gun Club, of Burnside, La., 
25 pigeons for a silver cup being the main event. 


Friday of this week, at Smith Brothers’ grounds, Messrs. Piercy 
and Feigenspan will contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the 
championship of New Jersey. 


x 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott has challenged Mr. Fred Gilbert to contest 


for the E C cup, emblematic of the target championship of 
America, 
R 


The second win for the February cup, offered by the Crescent 
Athletic Club, was scored last Saturday by Mr. Grant Notman. 


Bexnarp WarteEns. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Wettincton, Mass., Feb. 9.—A great day and a nice crowd of 
shooters kept things moving at Wellington the fifth Wednesday 
in Prize series, so that before dark thirteen events and an extra 
or two had succumbed to the inevitable. 

Though the elements were favorable no meteoric scores ap- 
peared, the magautrap throwing a good sensible target, that fur- 
nished real practice for the shooters. Mr. Spencer, a popular and 
regular attendant, one week ago, astonished the crowd with a 
large 20 on singles in the match, and a small 4 on the pairs; this 
week merely to even up he paid particular attention to his pairs 
and went to pieces on the singles, owing to a late arrival placing 
his last half of score first. Surely, as he says, his “meth can- 
not be termed grasping.” 

But there is very little grasping to be observed where the events 
are shot for fun and fun alone, with perhaps two or three re- 
served for prizes, just to steady the interest. The sweep system, 
—s as it does, a shooter’s pocket-book, oftentimes brings to 
the suriace slight eccentricities or peculiarities far better left un- 
disturbed, whereas with no money hinging on the result, it re- 
solves itself into good-natured rivalry that stands the test of 


seeing somebody else break a couple more without causing averse 
sentiments or feelings. 


Scores follow: 
Events: i 






234667 8 90WULB 
Targets 10 10 bp 10 10 10 ee 10 10 7% 10 
Gorm, Fl ...ccccesccceccecccces 97 8 97 967 98 
Miskay, 18....ccccccccsccscecses 697898610079 %*.. 9 
Sheeld, 15.....cccccccccscsccceee 74830 6768784765 
BEENEEs . BBnoccocenepcovcepesnsces 954676656761 .... 
Baker, UW....0cccccccccsescccses 6888988989789 
Michaels, 16.........ceseeeseeee 7626776878 6.... 
Richards, 16.......+eeeesssesees 7365745676876 6 
Tozier, eenccceevenecessocees 7679422436446 
Horace, 18. -866..4667.. 96.... 
Woodruff, coon 8783896 8 7 
Spencer, 18 6..8369798 4.... 
Parker, 16. ‘ 888 4.. 8 


Extra, 10 unknown: Gordon 9, Richards 8, Baker 7. 
Extra, 6 pairs: Baker 7, Miller 5. 
All events from_magautrap, unknown angles. : 
Fifth contest, Prize match, 30 targets—20 singles and 5 pairs— 
distance handicap: 












Baker, 16...... --L11L1100111011101111—17_ ~—s 11:11:10 O1 11— 8—25 
Spencer, 18 01111011110101111001—14_— ss 11:11:10 11 Li— 9—23 

iskay, 18 11111101110101111111—17_ += 10 10 10 11 10— 6—23 
Gordon, 17.. 11111111011011011011—16 = 10 11 11 00 11— 7—23 
Woodruff, 17.. - -01011111101111101101—15~—ss 11:10 10 11 10— 7—22 
Michaels, 16.........11001111011111001101—14 01 10 10 11 10— 6—20 
Sheffield, 15.........4 01010110110100111111—18 10 01 10 11 01— 6—19 
SEEEOE)- PBcwnbecncebed 11101110011110100001—12 01 01 11 01 01— 6—18 
Richards, 16......... 10100111111001011000—11 00 11 10 11 00— 5—16 
Horace, 18..........+ 10000100111111011000—10 01 M1 11 01 01— 6—16 
BeMeer, Wa. veccvssevat 01000110010010100000— 6 00 00 01 00 10— 2— 8 

Squad team match, 20 targets each shooter—l0 singles and 5 
pairs: 

Squad Two. 
Gre. ccscincvectvcctdindsccucses 1011111111 01 11 00 11 01—16 
DERGNRES . Sicncndnsets sucneesdabutel 1111111010 3S: 10-11 00 01 11—14 
PID © ea be Sec bdicNbisdeqeetevene 1011101111 11 01 11 O1 10—15 
SEED Sed Da cbbedvicceteccésnteveeuts 1111001000 §=s_:10 01:10 00 10— 9 
PRE Usvecvdcovendédvssdh ection 1111101110 = 11:10 10 00 00—12 
ee ee ee eee O111111111 00 10 11 11 01—15—80 
Squad One. 

ee Po. nsbianapcenebenesaanneie 1011101110 =: 10-11 11:10 11—-15 
SEED *Sicccuntacesccbetocesssbenue 1101111111 10 10 00 11 11—15 
PEED nds ttbbctpeskenses -»--1111011110 =: OO 11:00 10 10—12 
DERE ccncsvons --1100111100 00 00 10 00 00— 7 
DN *, sscscbbews --1110111111_~=—s- 10:10 11 10 11—16 
Spencer 10 10 00 10 10—12—77 


eosvaccvdcwvesdccccecvesbed 0111101111 


Southern Notes by an Amateur. 


Cotumaia, S. C., Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: Accompanied 
by his good wife, your scribe boarded the Pennsylania 1:36 train 
on Thursday afternoon last bound south for a month’s business 
trip. Our first stopping place was Richmond, which we reached 
that evening in time for a good dinner at the palatial Jefferson. 

When we started from Ito the mercury was hovering some- 
where around about the zero mark, and we thought we would be 

etting away from cold weather, but it appears we were to a slight 

egree following in the footsteps of the great apostle of the 16 
to 1 theory, viz., we were simply oy from the ills that we then 
possessed, to those we knew not of,” for when we reached Rich- 
mond and stepped out of the train we found the weather, if any- 
thing, colder than further north, and this very much to our sur- 

rise, 

P'Priday morning I dropped in to see our old friend Tignor and 
ascertain what the prospect was for a small shoot at live birds, 
but found that Mr. W. A. Hammond had left the day before for 
a day or two of work down the river after ducks, and Harper 
Dean, Sr., the Nestor of the Richmond shooters, could not be 
reached, and owing to the extreme cold weather, and being unable 
to get a crowd together, was force compelled to forego the 
anticipated pleasure with the Richmond boys. 

During my short visit to friend Tignor T again had the pleasure 
of shaking ds with Mr. Lynch, one of the active 
shooters, and whom I had not seen since the Interstate tourna- 


ment in 1897. 
The Richmond have made application for the Interstate this 
season, in hopes of securing of the dates. 
Sa a livebird club, and shoot on the 





sons, and your space will not admit of an extended and length 
description of this v rare and beautiful collection. The museum 
has only been open for about two years, therefore it is but little 
known to those outside of Richmond. The collection among other 
things contains the largest piece of tapes work ever brought 
to this country, we are told. It measures by 22ft., and _repre- 
sents “The Sacrifice in the Temple,” by Francois Van den Hecke, 
early ir the seventeenth century, while another piece by Jean 
Raes, also made in the seventeenth century, measures 12 by I7ft. 

Time slipped by so rapidly, that we were utterly unable to com- 
piecte our inspection ore dark, so we were forced to withdraw, 
promising ourselves the pleasure of another visit at an early date. 

© our brother sportsmen who may be visiting Richmond and have 
a few spare hours, and desire to enjoy it to a good advantage, by 
all means don’t fail to visit the Valentine Museum. 

We left Richmond on Friday night, the 2d inst., for Charlotte, 
being due there at 8 o’clock the next morning, but owing to a 
wreck some time during the night we did not arrive until noon, 
jos four hours late. It bei turday, and we having only one- 

if of the day left for regular work, we were le to see as 
many of the followers of the scattergun as we desired, but we had 
a pleasant handshake for a moment with Col. J. T. Anthony. 
But who is there among the fraternity that does not know the 
Colonel? If there is an such, he certainly does not read a live 
sporting journal like Forest anp Stream, or else has never at- 
tended any of the large tournaments for the past ten or fifteen 


ears. 

. We had a few minutes’ pleasant talk with our old acquaintance 
John W. Todd, the lightning calculator and manipulator of figures, 
and were gratified to see he was recovering so nicely from his last 
severe illness. Col. B. W. Sperry, formerly of Macon, Ga., but for 
the past three years located in harlotte, where he was in charge 
of the Central Hotel, has recently disposed of his interest to his 
former partner, Mr. Lucas, and moved to Jacksonville, Fla., 
and on Feb. 2 he opened up the New Duval House, and we wish 
him every success. Visiting sportsmen to Jacksonville will find 
in mine host Sperry a pleasant and accommodating landlord, to 
whom the only open-sesame — is to tell him you are a 
shooter, and you will at once made to feel at home. Host 
Lucas, of the Central, is also of the fraternity, being a great lover 
of the dog and field shooting, as well as a member of the 

lotte Gun Club. c : 

Matters pertaining to trapshooting at Charlotte are particularly 
quiet at present, but the boys expect to grease up the magautrap 
and begin the making of clay pigeon sausage about April 1. 

What a transition in the weather we experienced this (Sunday: 
morning at Charlotte, from that of two days previous at Rich- 
mond, when we were visited by a very heavy warm rain storm, 
which lasted for an hour or more, and was still raining hard when 
we pulled out for this point. Payor. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Ridgefield Gua Club. 


Feb. 12.—The Ridgefield Gun Club, of Ridgefield, N. J., held a 
live-bird shoot to-day, the first held in seven months. Shooting 
commenced about 11 o’clock, and continued till the middle of the 
afternoon, when, the birds being all used, it ended. A lot of birds, 
which were engaged, were not delivered, so that the shooting was 
thereby ended earlier than was intended, but every one had a good 
time, nevertheless. Th birds were a fairly good lot, and the shoot- 
ing averaged of a high order. The star lormance was that of 
Mr. Frank Hall, who did not miss a bird. He shot with admirable 
precision, and his score came from his good shooting, without any 
element of luck in it. . 

The club’s shoots are private, but occasionally the members favor 
a friend now and then with an invitation to Sa in them, and 
such an invitation is to be appreciated as something of a special 
privilege, for there with it a breadth of welcome and friendly 
consideration, whether in or out of the competition, that is most 
pleasing. There was not a word of discontent, not a word ques- 
tioning any decision of the —, not a word of any kind other 
than what was pleasant. A palatable, substantial lunch, of which 
a fine turkey, nicely roasted, was the main piece, with delicious 
hot coffee, was an event in itself. 

All the three main events were high s. In No. 1, the entrance 
was $2, birds extra; No. 2 was 15 birds, $10, birds included; No. 3 
was the same as No. 1, and No. 4 was a miss-and-out. Th 


| tf 


ie scores: 

No. 1. No, 2: No. 3. No. 4. 

ide 9B CS: oe ee 12°21-4 1! 0-12 2122-4 20 —1 
Goessen, 28........se.0 112204 120°21220222111-12 ..... oe 
C Von Lengerke, 29....20222—4 2201°222222¢221-12 ..... : 
Gladwin, 28........-.00 211115 +211221011122°02—12 ...... ee 

ne MR neon 21012—4 2222221°2102221—-13 122225 0 —0 

WENGER ss cctoccescuce 221221221212112—15 111125 1° —1 

Mackay, 27.......+++++00 1202020112222—11 1010-2 0 —0 

ig RE ie ata: 222115 15 1222-5 112-3 

Griffiths, 29..........+0: 21211°22212222114 222*24 222-3 

BRM Di vccccccvovecccte sone | vaevdsececcesee§ sage 220—2 


Championship of New Jersey. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 8—The contest between Mr. George H. 
Piercy, of goreey City, and Mr. J. J. Fleming, of Newark, the 
former the holder of the E C cup, emblematic of the championship 
of New Jersey, took place on the grounds of Smith Brothers, 
Newark, to-day. The steady rain of the forenoen was followed 
by a fog in the afternoon; which greatly obscured vision, and 
therefore the targets were difficult to see. 


Mr. F, Perment was judge for Mr. Piercy. Mr. F. E. Sinnock 
filled a like office for Mr. Fleming, and Capt. A. W. Money was 
referee. The scores follow: ° 
SWE PR o co sede ovcecichosesscoccocegpum Te 

111011111101011011111111 
DR Pe nce ccscrccbocctoabhpcccsbhanie EET 
. 1110111111011111301111111 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, Feb, 12—The pleasant weather brought a 
ber of members of the Hudson Gun Club out on this date. The 
only drawback to the day was the scarcity of targets, which gave 
out shortly after 2 o’clock. i 

The main event of the day was three 25-bird events for two 
prizes, which were donated by Mr. Schortemeier. The first prize 
is a handsome cup, while the second is two boxes of fine 
These prizes are only for Class B men, and are to be shot for at 
% targets on the first ing day of each month. The generosity 


and fecling shown by Mr. Schortemeier toward the members 
of this club is fully i 


The shoot arranged 


ted. 
Ee Bee. 0b prenticts t0.be 2 cutee. The 


club intends to use two sets of mee on that day, providing there 
= demand for them. The price 
cents. 


targets to non-members will be 


Summary: 





123465 ; 
15 16 25 25 25 Shot at. Broke. 
14 14 20 22 24 105 4 
14 14 2% 26 24 105 101 
9 15 18 20 18 106 80 
10 11 18 23 17 106 ? 
10 10 23 22 4 105 89 
- §$ 8uuM 106 59 
-- 10 18 17 18 21 105 2 
- $1420 16 19 105 7 
8 Il *7 16 12 90 54 
-. 1212 9 16 15 90 ¢ 
a ab. 3 see . 

“ Bee ; 6 
Fairmon - BTID ; 0 
oo ae hoe enandueees enna’ tor ae ao thie | 
COW, Bas esntces bckivedGpue coapehsepdtos phen aE 5 

*Shot 16. 


Jaunzs 


St. Louis Dotngs—Busch Trophy. 


St. Paut, Mo., Feb. 7.—The concluding chapter in the history 
of the Busch tro be written t y, as John J. Sumpter 
and H. C, Griesideick met and settled the permanent ownership 
in a 25-bird contest at Dupont Park. This resulted in a win for the 

ood-natured German, who displayed the same steady, consistent 
an shown by him in all these contests. His only miss occurred 
on an incomer, but aside from this he showed good nerve and 


ample ore et ‘. 
um, 00, quite up to his stan as he scored and 
both of his lost birds were dead out aT betel. Woacres vers 
of these losses occurred early in the race, so that one might say 
Griesideick got a running start, as a lead of 2 in a 25 bird contest 
is quite = advantage. ” ot M 

trophy, which now becomes t . Conrades, i 
valued at $250, and is artistic in design” Sol wadkemnai Saas 
‘studded with a beautiful diamond. This medal was donated to the 
St. Louis shooters for competition by Mr. A. A. Busch, a prom- 


inent and wealthy brewer of the Mound City, who is distinguished 
for his liberality and generosity. v WT 

The conditions of competition prescribed that the trophy be put 
up in o} competition, and the winner of it be subject to |. 
lenge. contests were all handicap affairs, and therefore the 
m s no championship significance. To retain it per- 
manently it must be won six times. 

Prior to the initial contest a committee fixed the distance from 
which all probable contestants were to shoot from, and each of 
them was co led to start in at this, and was further forcad to 
go back lyd. after every bar of 5. Should they succeed in killing 
straight after once going back they could not advance, though at 
the Coaianing of each contest they started at the allotted mark. 
None of the contestants could be forced beyond the 33yd. mark. 

The inaugural contest took ee uly 22 last, and here Griesi- 
deick first gained possession of it. In due course of time he de- 
feated Dennig, Dr. Smith, Kling and Conrades. Then he and 
Sumpter shot a tie, each scoring 49 out of 60. In the shoot-off 
Sumpter won by 25 to 24. Sumpter then beat S. A. Thompson, 
Crawford, W. S. Thompson and Mermod. 

This gave each of these five wins, and it was decided to have 
them settle the ownership in the contest of to-day. 

In order to score these six wins Griesideick was compelled to 
shoot at 276 birds. Of this number he scored 261, and has an 
av e of .949. Semnaeety on the other hand, shot at 225 and 
scored 210, avenging, 

Notwithstanding that Griesideick won the trophy, and that he 
has a better average than Sumpter, he has no advantage over the 
latter in the contests that occurred between them. ‘Their first con- 
test required 75 birds each to decide, and was won by Sumpter on 
a score of 74 to 73. To-day Griesideick won by 2 to 23. Thus 
it will be seen that they shot at 100 birds each and each scosed 9. 


¢ scores: 


Ambitious, 


The latest from St. Louis is to the effect that John J. Sumpter 
aspires to the possession of the Republic cup, and that he con- 
templates challenging the present holder, J. A. R. Elliott. This 
pair will meet at the Hot Springs tournament, and if Mr. Elliott 
will consent to have the match take place in St. Louis the chal- 
lenge will be forthcoming. Of late Elliott has shown no partiality 
as to shooting grounds, so that it is very likely he will agree to 
this. Sumpter is some pumpkins with the gun, and a win from 
him would mean an tional plume for Jim’s headgear, to say 
nothing of the ae Po that goes with it. 

Omaha, Neb. eb. 3—Only a half dozen members of the 
Omaha Club were on hand to contest for the club honors. 
Kimball and F were high men in the club events, which calls 
25 birds, Each of them accounted for 23. On the whole, though 


pee Sa the honor, as lee killed 19 straight in practice, making 


Omaha Gun Club scores: 








imball 

BER ee ccecdveeces ° 
Loomis 
MEET Nvoubyeburcveidederevebieve 
Parmelee 
Watson 

Omaha, Neb., Feb. 4.—Ten members graced the Dupont Gun 
Club shoot, and nearly all of them put up good scores, among 
which four, Kimball, Grant, Plumber and Smead, howe perfect 
scores. The weather was fine and the birds ordinary. The scores: 
eee «63s cvdiscoesiis dee oe aie 15 
Plumber .. + « -111212122222212—15 
Grant ...... -222222221222112— 
Smead ....... -112221212112211—15 
RIOR “Inks tddyghaedeedas Wwh cc ccvestetedibsedec . -221212021222221—14 
I ie Raton oomeppmmhes vedehateneds teihasseedeewed 201111122221211—14 
ET tuctectiasichsineuseeroahassrcmeamecn in’ 121112210221221—14 
GREE DoansVibncverdbadbothd ness cocen db ocepovetedaud 1 1 
Sy PAE Each adovodstbeddebiediccdcocdcesdesisceal 122111102012111—13 
SNES . donne ttcpn> dbdeet cant ceeedobrencen dusts o6 —12 


Seeking Engagement. 


Mr. H. C, Curtis, manager of the shooting park in Omaha, was 
telling me that the Dupont Gun Club, of that city, was anxious to 
shoot a ten-men target team race, with any club in the West, 


Kansas City pref and St. Louis not barred. The race to be 


100 tar; - 7 This club now has two engagements of this 
kind. e is with the Valley, Neb., Club, and will take place 
on Washington’s Birthday. The other is with Greenwood, Ia., 


Club, and is also to occur this month, though no day has been 
set 


Sioux , Ia., and Lincoln, Neb., both d-sized cities, and 
nearby, with strong and active clubs, should be able to enter- 
tain the Omaha shooters in a game of this kind. 


Texas State Sportsmen’s Associaticn. 


Mr. V. C. secretary of the Lone Star State eaguedatiion 
was telling the other day that their annual event would be heid 
at Dallas this year, some time in April, most likely, though no 
definite dates have been fixed. He thought that his organization 
would have some attractions to offer, and the sportsmen of this 
section who are interested in this kind of sport would do well 
0 ee eee North T Gun Clab ‘ 

: so reports the exas Gun Club League 
unusual active and flourishing condition. 
Pavut R. Lrrzxe. - 


Littie Rock, Ark., Feb, 9. 





Boston Shooting Association. 






Wetutncton, Mass., Feb. 10.—The Boston Shooting Association 
held the first sweepstake shoot of the season on their ds at 
Ww Mass., to-day, and will hold shoots on Saturday 
afternoon until further notice. Following are scores made Feb. 10: 

12346678 $1011 12 

1 610 610 510 510 51010 

- 7686673098695 

SIT EST SE TBR 

Baker 658594887 § 8 8 
> 767686866 6.. 

a : SPREE Fs ee AS & 

néttic enc sthbdethsnnaestquces A. 0: 0.0.5 we ae « 

SRE eee eee eee eeweeeeeeeeeeee «8 fe ee be + # * 

Snneideddodastovoabinhnensanse? ian 00'66 3 ; RI dea ibe 


OS aah} 
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Gili “Acacteed Paddieass 


Following is the entire programme of the Interstate Association 

for the CoA. Hat thie pear ; : 
Eighth annual. I : Association’s Grand American Handi- 
Guccas. leoroneh S New ‘York’ City; $1,500 guaranteed,” 
All emirien for the Grand “American Handicap my be ao on 
application whic in is pro- 
me. Additi " application’ blanks can be sacred by_ad- 


Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer, 318 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. 
Tatroductory. 


In present’ this me for its eighth annual Grand 
Ametinnn Handi p— April 2—6, 1900—the Inverstate Association 


feels that it need offer no meereny for so going. A , 

From 1898—the in which first Grand American Handicap 
was held—until t esent time, the Association has spared no 
pains to * details of this great annual live-bird 
tournament. is year more than ordinary care and forethought 
have been bestowed upon the preparation of this programme. This 
was necessary, inasmuch as the management of the Association 
recognized it had a new problem to solve, viz., the successful car- 
rying out of an extremely difficult programme on new grounds and 
under new conditions. 5 

However, as in the past, nothing was left undone that could 
add to the pleasure and comfort of the host of shooters, who, 
year by year, attended the Grand erican Handicap in increasing 
numbers, so in the future will the management work diligently 
for the same end to meet equally the new conditions. oe 

Before passing on to a consideration of these new conditions, a 
brief review of the history of the Grand American Handicap is in 
order. The figures given below are instructive, and the record of 
the seven Grand American Handicaps that have gone are im- 
pressive. , 7 

In 1893 the first annual Grand American Handicap, held at Dexter 
Park, Long Island, had 21 entries. . 
at 1894 there were 54 entries, the shoot being held also at Dexter 

ark. 

In 1895 a move was made to. Willard Park, Paterson, N. J., but 
the number of entries was onl 

In- 1896 Elkwood Park, N. 3 was chosen. as the scene of the 
great event. The big Casino had not then been built, and the shoot 
was held under the most adverse Sa. Se as to 
weather. In that year there were 109.entries, with 104 competitors. 

With the erection of the big Casino at Elkwood Park, with its 
three sets of traps, late in the fall of 1896, the success of the Grand 
American Handicap. was secured. From that date the number of 
entries rose by leaps and bounds. Witness the following figures: 

1897, 146 entries,. 135. shooters... 1898, 207 entries, 197 shooters. 
1899, .278 entries, 262 shooters. ; j ; 

In. considering the above figures, it should be borne in mind 
that, while all the arrangements at the Elkwood Park shooting 
grounds were perfect in every respect, the distance of those 
grounds from New York city, their comparative inaccessibility 
by reason of meager transportation facilities, and the difficulty of 
providing suitable and comfortable hotel accommodation, were all 
drawbacks that rendered the successes of 1896-1899 all the more 
startling. Yet those successes —e that the Interstate Associa- 
tion had correctiy gauged the wishes of the shooters of this country. 
“4, This year new conditions, as stated above, have to me met. 


laterstate Park. 


The formation of the Interstate Park Association at Queens, 
Borough of Queens, New York, with its’ four sets of live-bird traps; 
its mammoth Casino, which is to be fitted with every possible con- 
venience, and with the additional advantage of easy, cheap and 
quick railroad and trolley communication with either New York 
or Brooklyn, has indu the Interstate Association (an entirely 
ones organization) to chose Interstate Park as the battlefield 
or \ 

With such marked advantages, therefore, in favor of Interstate 
Park, it is a hard matter to calculate with any degree of ac- 
curacy or positiveness as to the probable entry list for the Grand 
American Handicap of The programme has accordingly been 
undertaken with extra care, and is presented in detail later, with 
full assurance that experience will show that the confidence of the 
shooting public has not been misplaced. - 


No Change in the Division of the Purse, 


After the close of the Grand American Handicap of 1898, there 
was some agitation in favor of changing the division of the purse 
m the event of . The Interstate Association, however, was 
satisfied with the success that had attended all its efforts, and de- 
cided to adhere to past principles. The purse in the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap of 1899 was accordingly divided under the high 
gun system. Under that system 70 out of.a total of 262 shooters 
participated in the final division of the purse, as follows: 

Six straight scores divi e?*. or $405.05 apiece. Twenty- 
five scores of 24 divi $2,626.25, or $105.05 apiece. Forty-nine 
scores of 23 divided $1, or $36 apiece. east + 

Having no reason to doubt the policy of its action in adopting 
the high gun system for dividing the purses in the Grand American 
Handicap of the past, the Interstate Association has again de- 
cided not to any change in that direction for 1900. On 
another page will be Liees a detailed statement, carefully pre- 
pared, showing just how the purse will be divided under certain 
conditions as to number of entries. 


A Trophy for the Winner. 


It has been decided that to the winner of the Grand American 
Handicap of 1900 shall be given a handsome trooky to commemo- 
rate his victory. E. D. Fulford, of Utica, N. Y., took a cu 
home with him to commemorate his win in 1898; Tom A. Marshal 
the popular Mayor of Keithsburg, Ill., who also won the Grand 
American Handicap in 1897, carried off the trophy last year. Who 
will capture this year’s beautiful souvenir? 


The Management and Office Force. 


The sole management of the shoot has once more been in- 
trusted to the Association’s manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, of 
whose capabilities for handling successfully large bodies of shooters 
nothing further need be said. Mr. Shaner has managed previous 
Grand American Handicaps, and for the event of $ sur- 
rounded himself with a competent corps of assistants, each one 
of them specially fitted to fill the position assigned to him. 

The cashier’s office, and the of official compiler of scores 
will be in the same hands as for. the past four years. This fact 
would seem to be a — that the duties to be discharged 
in these two offices will be performed in a thoroughly satisfactory 


manner. 

The names of the several gentlemen who have kindly consented 
to act on the handicap committee are given elsewhere. A brief 
inspection of that list of names will show that the Interstate Asso- 
ciation has been just as careful as ever in selecting its material. 
To award handicaps is at best but a thankless task, and the As- 
sociation can never express adequately its gratitude to the seven 
gentlemen composi i committee for their courtesy 
and self-denial in accepting office on such committee. 

The system of “ i each shooter with his shooting number 
and handicap, which been adopted for the past two years, has 

itecif puch @ success that it will be d again this year. 
his system, and its advan’ are fully detailed elsewhere under 

e head of matters pertaining to the Grand American Handicap. 

In concluding this introduction to the main 
gramme for the Grand American Handica 
once more that the Interstate 
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Conditions Governing Grand American Handicap of 1900. 


Be Be besecreis SB Bre 
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ea ee te 
will be divided 
other than the first.. The o rr of 
i soggy ge 


entries must be made on a 
ceived at the New York office. 


First Day, April 2, Monday, 9 o’clock Sharp. 


Interstate Park saedecece eae birds, $5 entrance, birds 
extra, 30yds.. rise, four moneys, 40, 30, and 10 per cent. High 
guns, not class shooting. Ties in this event will not be shot off, 
and they must divide. 

Borough of eens stakes.—Twelve. birds, $7 entrance— 
birds extra, 30yds. rise, six moneys, 30, 20, 15, 13, 12 and 10 per 
cent. a“ guns, not class-shooting. Ties in this event will not 
be shot off, and they must divide. 


Second Day, April 3, Tuesday, 9 o'clock Sharp. 


Nitro Powder Handicap.—Sixteen birds, $10 entrance—birds 
extra, handicaps 25 to 33yds. The number of moneys into which 
the purse will be divided will be determined by the number of 
entries received, as is fully explained elsewhere in this programme. 
The handicaps contestants receive for the Grand American Handi- 
cap will govern in this event. High roe not class shooting. 
This event cannot be carried over, and it must be finished the 
same day; therefore, should the entries be so numerous that it 
will be impossible to finish by adhering to the “three misses out,” 
the Association reserves the right to change the rule for this event 
at any time it may be deemed necessary to ‘do so, and drop all 
who have missed one or more birds, 

Miss and Out.—Time permitting, miss-and-out events will be ar- 
ranged to suit the shooters. 


Third Day, April 4, Wednesday, 9 o’clock Sharp, 


The Grand American Handicap.—Twenty-five birds, $25 entrance 
—birds extra, not class shooting handicaps 25 to 33yds., $1,500 

aranteed by the Interstate Asociation, and all surplus added, 

terling silver trophy and $600 to first — gun; to second 
high gun, and to third high gun. ll money in the purse 
in excess of the $1,500 will be divided in accordance with the 
number of entries received. Regular entries close Saturday, March 
24, and must be accompanied by $10 forfeit. 


Fourth Day, April 5, Thursday, 9 o’clock Sharp. 


The Grand American Handicap—Continued.—Twenty-five birds, 
$25 entrance—birds extra, not class. shooting, handicaps 25 to 38yds., 

500 guaranteed by the Interstate Association, and all surplus 
added. Sterling silver trophy and $600 to first high gun, to 
second high gun, and $400 to third high gun. All money in the 
purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided in accordance with 
the number of entries received. Regular. entries close Saturday, 
March 24, and must be accompanied by $10 forfeit. 

For division of money in the Grand American Handicap see 
elsewhere in the programme. 


Fifth Day, April 6, Friday, 9 o’clock Sharp, 


The Grand American Handicap—if not finished the previous day. 

Consolation Handicap.—Fifteen birds, $10 entrance—birds extra, 
handicaps 25 to 33yds. The number of moneys into which the 
purse will be divided will be determined by the number of entries 
received, as is fully explained elsewhere in this programme. Win- 
ners of money in the Grand American Handicap will have lyd. 
added to their handicap. High guns, not class cane, 


Auld Land S irds, $7 entrance—birds 


ion blanks, and they will be re- 


syne Sweepstakes.—Twelve b 
extra, 30yds. rise, six moneys, 30, 20, 15, 13, 12 and 10 per cent. 
a guns, not class shooting. 


iss-and-Out.—Miss-and-out, events will be arranged to suit the 
shooters. 


Division of Money. 


The Interstate Association guarantees $1,500 in the main evént— 
the Grand American Handicap—which will be divided among the 
three highest scores, as follows: $600 to first high gun, $500 to 
second high gun, and $400 to third high gun. : 

In _ addition to first money, the winner of same will receive a 
sterling silver trophy, commemorative of the win, presented by the 
Interstate Association. 

Should there be more than 60 and not exceeding 70 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 34, 33 
and per cent. to the 4th, 5th, and 6th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 70 and not exceeding 80 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 18, 17, 17, 
17, 16 and 15 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th highest 

uns. 

Should there be more than 80 and not exceeding 90 entries, all 
aa is Py pane te excels of the oe will as Svine 13, 12, 12, 

, 10, 10, an per cent. to the » ot ith, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th and 12th highest guns. . ; 

Should there be more than 90 and not exceeding 100 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 10, 9. 9, 
9, 9, 8, 8, 8, 8, 8, 7 and 7 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
9h, 10th, 11th, 13th, 13th, 14th and 16th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 100 and not exceeding 110 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 8, 7, 7, 
7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, and 6 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, ith, 
8th, 9th, 10th, llth, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th highest 


ns. 

Should there be more than 110 and not exceeding 120 entries, all 
wey in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 6, 6, 
6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5 and & per cent. to the 4th 6th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9h, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th’ 
20th and 21st highest guns. 

Should there be more than 120 and not exceedin 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be . 
th’ Gh. ath, Bee “ieh’. 10ek, ith "1ate ath, ath “Toth, ‘16th, 17th, 

* & , ’ th, th, th, th, th, 17th, 
18th, 19th, 20th, Zist, 22d, 23d and Mth highest guns. 

Should there be more than 130 and not qnseolion 140 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
444444444444444444 3 and3 cent. to the 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, Lith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
ith, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26 and 27th highest 


uns. 

Should there be more than 140 and not exceeding 150 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4,3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3,3 and 3 per 
cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th Sth; 9th, 10th llth, 12th, 18th, 14th, 
16th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 
28th, 29th and 30th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 150 and not exceeding 160 entries, all 
money in the pore in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3 3, » & 8 3 3 3 3, 8, 38, 
, 3, 3, 3, 3 and 3 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
lith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th 21st, 22d, 
23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 2th, 29th, 30th, Sist, 32d and 33d highest 


guns. 
Should there be more than 160 and not exceeding 170 entries, all 
pooner S the purse in excess of the 7. be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
, 3 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, » 3 8, % of 2% & 
2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, and 2 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
bth, 1ith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 15th, 20th, 21st, 22a, 
24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 3ist, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th 
and 36th highest guns. 
Should there be more than 170 and not exceding 180 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
2 3 oe , $33 3 Sener aane ess 


» % 2,3, 2 32, and 2 per cent. to the 4th, 
Sth, 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th, 10th, Ith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 
18th, 19th, 2th, Zist, 22d, 23d, 2th, Wth, Weh, 27th, 2th, 29th, 
31st 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th and 39th highest guns. 
Should there be more than 180 and not exceeding 190 entries, all 
money in the in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
T.ES AS ee ee S's Se oR eS 
Pet ihe erat Gar wth tae 2 cént. to the 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, Sth, 10th, ith, 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 2th, Zist, 22d, 234, th eh, 2Weh, z7th, eh, 2th 
ch 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 29th, 40th, dist and 


30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 
424 highest guns. 

Should there be more than 190 and not exceeding 200 entries, all 
money in the of the $1,500 will be divided 7, .6,’5, 4, 
2.222222 23:2 2 2 

4 2,3, .2,...1, pe nd 1 
h, Sth, 10th, lith, 12th, 13th, 
21st, 22d, th, 25th, 


“4 
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42d, 434, 44th and 4th highest guns. aed 


130 entries, all 
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r Y and not ont 210 entries, all 
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2, , 
Fy eon dk a i 
, Sth, 9th, 10th, Mth, 12th, 


igh, ith Asch, 10eh, 12th, i8ch’ 19th, 20eh, 21st, 224, 28d, Daehy, son 
Beth 2Tth, the Boek, Mth, Bist 30d, Sade dah, Bok” Seeks ’ 38th, 


39th, 40th, dist, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th and 48th highést guns. 
ere be a 210 ceed se . 


Should th More than not exceeding 220 entries, all 
money in $e Ets in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
22.23.83 22 22° OS £28: 3882 2, 
2, 2, ne ER AY 
4,1 At: ee de ee ee ee 
8th, 9th, "10th, ith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 
2ist, 22d, 23d, Mth, 26th, Wh, 27th, Weh, 2th, 30th, sist, 32d, 33d, 
34th, 35th, 36th, -8%th, S8th, S9th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 
46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th and 5ist highest guns. 

Should: there be more than 220.and not exceeding 230 entries, all 

in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 


» 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 
bly Fede hb hek & 1, 
ie ae 1, 1, 1 and 1 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
9h, 10th, 1ith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 2st, 
22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 36th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 
35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, “45th, 46th, 
4ith, 48th, 49th, 50th, Sist, 52d, 58d, and 54th highest guns. 
Should there be more than 230 and not exceedin entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, E5295 88 82 28 8k 8 3 
2, 2, 2, Bho hohe a, oh 2h ke he lek dh Be 1 
1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1 and 1 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, Bist, 2d, 23d, 2th, Weh, Wweh, 2th, Wh, Wh, eh, sist, 32d, 
33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 
46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 5ist, 52d, 53d, S4th, 55th, 56th and 57th 
on guns. 
hould there be more than 240 and not exceeding 250 entries, all 
money in the yo in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 4 4, 
, 8, 8, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 
BhLyt hs 1,54414 4.4.4.4. 14.4,14,14, 1 
41 iti htiu4eethsu.44, 1 4, 1 andd.per cost.;to:tne 4h, 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1ith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 
18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
Bist, 32d, 33d, 34th, 36th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 
44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, Sist, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 
56th, 57th, 58th, 59 and 60th nigel guns. : 
Should there be more than and not exceeding 260 entries, all 
money in - gor in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 4 
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2, » 2, 2, 2 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 1, 1, 1, 


Jo. a eh ee ok £ ee ee 
4.1.1.1, . 1, 1, 1, 1, 1,1, 1, 1, 1 and 1 per cent. to 
the 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, Sth; 9th, 10th, 11th, i2th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 


17th, 18th, 19th,’ 20th, 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25h, 26, 27th, Wth, 29th, 
30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, .38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 
43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, Sist, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 
66th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 63d highest guns. 

Should there be more than 260 entries, all money in excess of 
$6,500—that is, 260 entries at $25 each—will be divided into 63 equal 
parts and added to the different amounts due the 63 high guns. 

Briefly summarizing the foregoing, it will be noted that the purse 
will be divided in accordance with the number of entries received; 
the three high guns receiving respectively $600, $500 and $400. By 
this division three places are created for every 10 entries over 60. 
It is not possible for fourth money to exceed third, and the moneys 
would seem divided in such manner as to be just to all. For 
instance, if there are 70 entries, fourth high gun would be entitled 
to $85, while sixth high gun would receive $82.50. If 100 entries, 
fourth high gun would receive $100 and the fifteenth high gun 
$70. If 278 entries—the number last year—fourth high gun would 
receive $357.15 and the sixty-third high gun $57.15. ; : 

It should be remembered that the Grand American Handicap is 
not class ata, and high guns will win. | ‘ 

Entries for the Grand American Handicap will be received at the 
New York office, Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer, 318 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Handicap Committee. 


It is with the greatest pleasure that the Interstate Association 
announces that it has secured the services of a handicap committee 
composed of seven men, each one of whom is thoroughly well 
qualified to judge of the individual merits of the shooter and to 
award handicaps accordingly. 

With a single exception, the committee is the same as that which 
s® ably discharged its arduous duties on Thursday, April 6, 1899. 
The exception is Col. J. T. Anthony, of Charlotte, N. C., a gentle- 
man well known to and personally popular with the vast majority 
of shooters throughout the length and breadth of this continent. 

The committee therefore stands as follows: 

—_ Pentz, of Shooting and Fishing. 

ernard Waters, of Forest and Stream, 

W. R. Hobart, of American Field. 

Will K. Park, of Sporting Life. 

ca} T. Anthony, Charlotte, N. C. 

od . Budd, Des Moines, Ia. 

Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburg, Pa. 

By accepting the arduous duties that are always attached to the 
office of handicapper, the committee as a whole, and each member 
of such committee as an individual, is entitled te the warmest 
thanks on behalf of the Interstate Association, and the same are 
hereby cheerfully and piney tendered. 

The handicap committee will meet at the Astor House, New York 
city, Wednesday morning, March 28, four ore after the closing of 
regular entries on Saturday, March 24, but handicaps will not be 
announced until April 1. 


All Evens High Guns. 


The Interstate Association, being familiar with the requirements 
of such an event as the Grand American Handicap tournament, has 
deemed it best to make all events high guns to win. This method 
of dividing the purses has given such general satisfaction in the 
past that we feel confident the decision to again adopt it this 
year will meet with the hearty approval of a great majority of 
those who contemplate taking part in the tournament, 

A careful perusal of the condition governing each event will 
show that everything has been prepared with great care. 


DIVISION OF MONEYS IN 15 AND 16 BIRD EVENTS. 


In the 15 and 16 bird handicap events a system will prevail some- 
what similar to that adopted for the Grand American Handicap— 
the total amount of the purse being divided in accordance with the 
number of entries received, as follows: 

One to 10 entries, two moneys—60 and 40 per cent.; 11 to 20 
entries, four moneys—40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.; 21 to 30 entries, 
six moneys—30, 20, 15, 18, 12 and 10 per cent.; 31 to 40 entries, 
eight moneys—25, 20, 15, 10, 8, 5 and 5 per cent.; 41 to 50 
entries, ten moneys—22, 18, 14, 11, 10, 8, 5, 5, 4 and 3 ef cent. ; 
51 to @ entries, twelve moneys—20, 16, 13, 10, 9, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3 and 
2 per cent.; 61 to 70 entries, fourteen moneys—18, 15, 12, 10, 9, 7, 
6, 5 6, 4, 3, 2, 2, and 2 per cent.; 71 to 80 entries, sixteen moneys— 
16, 14, 11, 4, 8, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2 and 2 per cent.; 81 to 90 
entries, eighteen moneys—15, 13, 10, 8, 8, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 
2, 2 and 2 per cent.; 91 to 100 entries and over, twenty moneys— 
14, 12, 9, 8, 7%, 6%, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2. 2, 2, and 2 per cent. 

Briefly summarizing the foregoing, it will be noted that two 
places are created for each ten entries or fraction thereof up to 100. 


DIVISION OF MONEYS IN 12-BIRD EVENTS. 
In the 12-bird events it will be high guns pure and simple, the 
total amount of the purse being divided into six moneys—30, 20, 
15, 13, 12 and 10 per cent. 


DIVISION OF MONEYS IN 8BIRD EVENTS. 
In the 8-bird events it will also be high guns pure and simple, the 
total amount of the purse being divided into | toe moneys—40, 30, 
20 and 10 per cent. : 
To reach Interstate Park from New York city—up town—take 
Thirty-fourth Street Ferry to Long Island City; th b 
Island Rallroad to Interstate Park. Station direct or hae Toe 
rom_ New Yor ity—down town—Brooklyn Bridge to Lo 
Island Railroad, rapid transit, and express trains, direct to conan 
ak iti was dot 7 
schedule has not yet been prepared. It will b 1 
though, and will be announced in dui aannod throughs the Sports: 
men’s journals. 


SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS. 


Guns, ammunition, etc., forwarded by express must be i 
and sent to Interstate Park, Queens, Bornegh of Gueaion, lee 


ork. 
Announcement, 
Shooting will.commence at 9 A. M. sharp each day. 
RULES. 


The Interstate. Association’s rules will go Y 
otherwise provided. for. jal attention i ir a Hale 
which does mot permit a shooter toopen his gun in case of a 





aa guns larger than 12-gauge allowed. Weight of guns limited 


a sipeters, Senn of she'gnn te Biss, Mi, 264 ol aretueune Sill 
on Ss s ot er 
caliber must stand on the mark allotted tp then = . 
In order to expedite the shooting, a contestant missing 3 birds in 
ne ag except the Grand American Handicap, must drop out, 
with the privilege of re-entering in case he has a chance to win 
y portion of the purse. Im the Grand American Hahdicap it 
wil be 6 misses out, with the same privilege. 
Shooters calling “no bird’ beiore 4 bails have been thrown at 
birds slow to start will be. charged for same; after 7 balls have 
thrown, it is “no bird” at the expense of the management. 
hooters must supply themselves with “no bird” tickets, which 
can’ be obtained at cashier’s office. These tickets are also good 
for “byes” or tie birds. Unused “no bird” tickets are redeemable 
for cash at the cashier's office. 
Winners of money in any event must apply to the compiler of 
scores for orders on the cashier for the money due them. No 
money will be paid out by the cashier except on receipt of such 


an 5 

Shooters who have rebates coming to them for birds not shot at 
must apply to the compiler of scores for rebate tickets, which 
will be redeemed for casn at the cashier’s office. 

Rule 9 of the Interstate Association rules, relating to the time 
limit for gathering a bird, and which permits a man to gatherehis 
own bird or to send a man for it, will not apply at this tournament 
AIL birds will be retrieved the moment the bird touches the ground, 
in @ manner designated by the Association. 

Rule 19, relating to caliber and weigint of gun, is not im force at 
this tournament. No guns larger than 12-gauge allowed; weight 
of guns limited to 8ibs. 

Rule 28, relating to tie shooting, will not apply. All ties that are 
shot off will be miss-and-out, and the original distances contestants 
stand at will govern. 


BIRDS EXTRA. 


Birds will be extra in all events. When entering for any event 
the shooter must pay for all birds called for in that event, in ad- 
dition to the entrance fee. Money will be refunded for all birds 
not shot at on application to the compiler of scores, who will 
= rebate tickets that will be redeemed for cash at the cashier’s 
office. 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


The manner of shooting the Grand American Handicap this 
year—and in fact all events scheduled for the tournament—is as 
ioliows: Shooters will be called to the score in turn, shooting 
their first bird at No. 1 set of traps; as soon as a shooter has shot 
at his first bird he passes on to No. 2 set and shoots at his second 
bird on that set; he then passes on to No. 3 set and shoots at his 
third bird on that set; he then shoots at another bird on No. 4 set 
and passes into the building through the right wing, waiting until 
it is time for him to go out and shoot at his fifth, sixth, seventh 
atid eighth birds, and so on. d votes 

‘The official score will be kept on a score board in plain view of 
the shooter. After shooting at a bird it will be the duty of the 
shooter to watch the score board and see to it that the right result 
is're¢orded. In case of error it must be corrected at once, as no 

eal will be allowed after the shooter has left and passed on 
to the next set of traps. F es 

A contestant missing 5 birds must drop out, with the privilege 
of re-entering in case he has a-chance to win any portion of the 


rse. 

Me facilitate shooting and to prevent delays at Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
sets of traps, a shooter who happens to score his fifth miss on 
either No. 1, No. 2 or No. 3 set of traps must finish that round 
of 4 birds, irrespective of the fact of his having 5 misses to his 
credit. 

Every shooter will be numbered, each entry being known by 
his number when called to the score. A small tag will be affixed 
to each shooter's back, giving his number on the shooting list, and 
also his handicap in yards. This will enable the referee to see at 
a glance if the shooter is at his right mark, and will also enable 
shooters, spectators and scorers to tell who is at the score by 
merely referring to the list of entries numbered in shooting order. 

Each contestant must supply himself with 5 “‘nobird’’ tickets. 

In case the Grand American Handicap entries are so numerous 
that it is impossible to finish in good light on April 4, the referee 
shall stop the shooting at any time they may deem it necessary; 
in this case the shooting will commence at 9 o’clock sharp Thurs- 
day, April 5th. ; 

Positively no entry will be taken, nor shooting up allowed, after 
the last man has shot at his second bird. 

The Interstate Association reserves the right to refuse any entry. 


ADMITTANCE TO INTERSTATE PARK. 


An admission fee of 5 cents will be charged each day. 

All contestants in the Grand American Handicap will receive a 
badge, which will admit them to the park free during the entire 
tournament. 

Any shooter who is not a contestant in the Grand American 
Handicap will have the 50 cents paid for admission refunded at 
the cashier’s office upon his making entry in any sweepstake event. 


COMFORT OF THE SHOOTERS. 


The comfort and convenience of the contestants as well as. the 
ctators has been looked after carefully, inasmuch as the entire 
club house is closed in with glass front and heated throughout. 


COMPILER OF SCORES. 


The office of compiler of scores will again be filled by Mr. Ed- 
ward Banks. His services the last four seasons in a similar ca- 
acity are sufficient press of excellent results on this occasion. 
Mr. Hanks, also, will act as press representative. 


LUNCHEON. 


A warm and substantial lunch will be served each day in the 
club house for the sum of 50 cents. 


GUNS WEIGHED. 


Contestants are requested to make sure that their guns are not 
vver 8lbs. in weight, as all guns will be weighed at the score. 


OFFICIAL RECORD. 


An official record will be made of the make of the gun, kind of 
wder, shot and shell used by each contestant. This record will 
compiled by an official appointed for the purpose, and contest- 
ants will be required to furnish such information as is necessary. 
The Association reserves the right to select two cartridges from 
each contestant (to test the same for proper loading), the selection 
to be made at any time from those of a shooter at t 


IMPORTANT. 


Bank checks, drafts or bills of exchange will not be received at 
the cashier’s office in povpens for balance due on entries, nor will 
any check, draft or bill of cuemange be cashed during the tourna- 
ment. This rule will be strictly enforced. 


LOCKERS. 


The locker arrangement will be entirely different from that of 
former years. A se te locker will be assigned to each shooter 
desiring one, there ng a sufficient number to accommodate all, 
no miatter how oe number of entries — be. 

One inprstont ture in connection with the lockers this year 
which will be appreciated is that they are large enough for a gun 
to-stand in when the gun is put together; thus itting a con- 
testant to k his gun under lock at all times when he 
is not using it. The lockers are 


e score. 


k 
: also pin. sufficient to accom- 
modate the other belongings of a shooter such as gun case, shells, 
traveling bag, etc, and no two | have the same key. 

Lockers will be rented to those who desire them at $1 for the 
week’s shooting. Each applicant will be required to deposit $2, of 
which amount $1 will refunded on. return of the key when 
through with the locker. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


It is requested that entries for the American Handicap be 
nade in ample time to permit the sen of receipt and admission 
dge. and for same to reach the of the entry to hi 

re for Interstate Park. Should entries be so late 
that it will be impossible to reach the maker of the entry by mail 
unti) after Saturday, March 31, receipt and admission badge will 
not be sent. Therefore, shooters who make late entry and do not 
receive rétejpt and_ admission be tg Bey be required to pay 530 
cents admj to Interstate Park, will be refunded on call- 
ing at the cash’ let o@lce 200 uneiving for seceipt, admission beded 
and rebate ticket covering the amount at gate. 
All entries made must be by the 
nd address, which will be Kg 
fshooting name” only will bé used, 


=i? 


desired, and 


REMITTANCES. 


E ‘ 
foricit $lenenaeld. te by, Bam beck, paiee soveat st 
money order, express money or letter. 


ENTRI 
the New 


New York, N. Y. 


Jamaica, L. 1.—The first annual open live-bird tournament of 
Mr. L. H. Schort wig aa ct success. There were two 
days of it, Feb, 6 and 7, and the of entries show it was well 
ported. There were four moneys. The Rose system governed 
The first event was at 7 birds, $3, birds included. ‘There were 

of whom Van Alien , Brewer and 


straight. In the Billy Miles handicap, a 1bird 
event, which followe 

straig! 

The bir 


there were twenty-eight entries. Van 
Allen again killed ane Schorty, Leroy, Hood accounted for 
all their birds. 


were above the ordinary in quality. 


Tuesday, Feb. 6, First Day. 


The weather was favorable for the tournament. As a whole, 
the majority of the shooters performed well and were in the mon 
Two extra events began the day. They were at 5 birds, $2. 
entrance. The first programme event was at 6 birds, $3 entrance. 


The score: 
No. 2. 
22*22—4 


Brewer, 32 

S R Phillips, 28 
A J Post, 29 
Ga’ 


- 222122022222222— 
- -111111220122112—14 
yo gg 
222222222222222 — 


1 
Hassinger -102111102111111—13 
Miller 


-020222201202212—11 
Thorn -100002111110212—10 
o* 4 was 7 birds, $5. No. 6 was Billy Mills’ handicap, 15 birds, 


Wednesday, Feb, 7. Second Day. 


The opening event was a miss-and-out, $2 entrance, in which 
Schorty, Van Allen, Le Roy, Packard and Hassinger killed 5. 

The main event was the Dexter Park handicap, 30 birds, $20 
entrance, birds included, class shooting, four moneys, 40, 30, 
and 10. ve Money and Messrs. Van Allen and Grieff tied on 
29, no one killing straight. Messrs. Feigenspan, Schorty, Remsen 
and Hood tied for second on 28 kills. essrs. Leroy, Bissett and 
Piercy tied on 27, and in the 26 class was Capt. Jack Brewer all 
alone. The scores. 


Miss-and-out, $2 entrance, all stood at 30yds.:: 


REBNBNERNEBES SBBRBRSSRRRNB 


Feigenspan, 29 


No. 2: 
Schorty, 29 Morphy, 30 
Woods, 25 Remsen, 30 


Maspeth, L. I., Feb. 8—A densely foggy afternoon, with a 
drizzle of rain toward the latter of it, were the weather con- 
Sooe die puabanel ta the, wees of ee Motiews an tik 

ose w in even e . 
Most of the birds seemed to feel more comfortable 0 sot th 


on the wing, 
* flush 


way, 


No. 3. ° 
22222—5 


Brooklyn, L. I.—Feb. 12.—Event No. 4, 30 singles and 10 pairs, 
rize a handsome shell case, was won by G. Remsen by a score of 
The scores: 
SBD D> dsok wap 9 
10 15 15 5 15 2 10 WD 2 
23 ded 2) aaa be. co 

12 92 

7 wxis¢ 


oo 


li 4 i2 io 


W Hopkins 
J Blake 
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New York, Feb. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: There are very 
few shooters who have studied the question at all who do not know 
that the hardest poise of shot, such as chilled shot, make better 
patterns than soft shot on the target. 

Few people, however, know just how much difference there is in 
the regularity of pattern, as well as the number of pellets in the 
30in. circle at 40yds.; nor how much this difference is affected by 
*, har * i os ss 

any one will take the trouble to experiment, he will find that 
a full-choked gun, which gives a pattern tS the 30in. circle at 40yds. 
of, say, 250 pellets when the best quality of chilled shot is used, 
will, when the sofest of soft shot on the market is substituted for 
chilled shot, give no more than an average of from 125 to 130 pellets, 
sometimes even falling below these figures, and giving an aes 
oriterns that 4 ‘ood meee coul yn . 

is very soft shot is uniform in size, and, to the eye, appears 
a. i the best shot on the market, and a great deal of it is 

ng used. 

We have been carrying out a series of experiments with various 
makes of shot, and have found that, no matter what powder, shell 
or gun is used, the above results follow—not once or twice, but in- 
variably—that is to say, the hardest shot, ir of uniform size and 
properly chilled, will always give the best and most sequies - 
terns, The very slightest tion in the hardness of the pellet, 
sometimes almost unnoticeable, will at once make itself known 
through the patterns. Thus a shot which is so slightly softer as 
scarcely to be oR ble, will give a poorer pattern; a softer 
shot than that give a still poorer pattern, and so on. 

It may perhaps be news to some, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that much so-called “chilled shot” is not any harder than the best 
set or shot; on = oe — —— s ~ is sold as 

est soft shot is very muc er t it shoul if desirable 
rgd =—> be yo em om ss ’ 

t wi seen, therefore, how necessary it is for ev shooter 
to be careful when having shells loaded to see that he is getting 
the best quality of shot, soft or chilled, as the case may be. Many 
a time, when a man is blaming his gun, the powder he 1. using, the 
shell or his system of wadding, the fault lies only and entirely in 
the quality of shot with which his shells are loaded. 

The American E C & Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd. 


E C Cup Championship. 

New York, Feb. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have received 
from Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, under date of the 3d inst., a challenge 
to Mr. Fred Gilbert for the E C cup and inanimate target cham- 
penile of the world. Mr. Elliott incloses his check for $25 to 

ind the challenge, in accordance with the rules governing the 
trophy and title. Mr. Gilbert has been informed of Mr. Elliott’s 
challenge, and I shall be pleased to notify you of his acceptance 
of same upon receipt of a letter from him. 

: Epwarp Banks, Sec’y, 
The American E C & Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


P. G., New London.—We have not the maps you write for. 
B. F. H.—We cannot identify the fish by such meager data. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Florida. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
bi § second Pennsylvania Railroad tour be to J; 
sonvi rc; allo two weeks in Florida, will 
Bi chin Fo we New York and 





